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EVENTS REMEMBERED IN THE LIFE OF 
ISAIAH DAVID EVANS 
KENESAW, NEBRASKA 


As Told by Himself 


NOTE:—[Editing this brief account of the life of I. D. Evans 
is very much like editing one’s own obituary. I first knew I. D. Evans 
in the summer of 1881. I was selling nursery stock for the Crete 
Nurseries, stopped in at the Sutton Register office and set up a col- 
umn of type for Mr. Evans, as he was rushed on press day. That 


was the beginning of a lifelong close friendship. Since that time Mr 
Evans and myself occupied the same room in Omaha where I was do- 
ing newspaper work and he was chief clerk in the Internal Revenue 
office. Later Mr. Evans was the chief instrument in my appointment 
as Federal officer in charge of a distillery at Deer Creek in Madison 


county \ liquor war arose out of that circumstance. Through all 
the years since then Mr. Evans and the writer have been fellow 
workers in the cause of political and social progress. The modest 


story of his own life told here by him might be vastly enlarged with 
a hundred interesting incidents. But as it is, it finds an honored 
place in the historical records of Nebraska. It is the story of a 
sincere, earnest, upright soul, doing a great work in the life of this 
state, and making a record at the end as briefly and accurately as a 
chapter of Julius Caesar’s Commentaries. ] 

This is not a detailed account of my life, but rather 
a brief mention of the high spots that have remained 
a more or less vivid recollection. 

Born in Pennsylvania, December 25, 1844, a curly 
headed Christmas present to a beautiful mother. At 
four vears of age, | was moved to Wisconsin with the 
family, involuntarily taking up the life of a frontiers- 
man. Settled in Sauk county where bluffs, valley and 
rather sandy prairies met the settlers’ view. For many 
years there were no railroads and little that might be 

‘alled improved roads leading from one farm to another 
As this virgin soil was turned over there were malaria, 
mosquitoes, fever and ague to spare. Dumb ague and 
the shaking variety divided time and honors. Quinine, 
or Queen Ann, as the Welsh called it, had a monopoly 
as a remedy. As I remember, it was no remedy, but it 
was something, as the ague continued to shake the vie- 
tim daily, or every other day as the case may have been. 


Wisconsin Pioneer Days 
Oxen wete generally used to break the new sod. In 


the valley lands where hazel brush and other growths 
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abounded it often took eight steers, or four vokes of 
steers to pull the plow. It took a sturdy man to guide 
the plow and a gritty bare-foot boy to guide the team 
hitched tandem. Breaking prairie was an easy job com- 
pared to cutting the roads over the black soil of the val- 
leys with high bluffs and plum thickets on two sides. 

When it is remembered that wheat, in the early days, 
had to be hauled 120 miles to Milwaukee for a market, 
it ean readily be seen that life was not just one thing 
after another, but rather a monotony and monopoly of 
hard work. Stranger still was the fact that these rather 
hard pioneer conditions were met cheerfully in the spirit 
of self-help and neighborly accommodation. 

The community, settled and developed largely by a 
group of Welsh families from Pennsylvania, became 
known and is now known as Spring Green—a part of 
Sauk County, Wisconsin. 

My parents—Evan Evans and Margaret Williams 
Evans—came from Wales in 1841 with three small child- 
ren. After nearly four years in Pennsylvania they heard 
the call of the West and settled in the new lands then 
opening up in Wisconsin. My father was a tailor by trade, 
and, as often occurred, was a very well informed man of 
unusual natural ability. It easily happened that he was 
called upon for advice and information—A leader with- 
out guile and without greed, he never teok advantage of 
his superior knowledge to feather his own nest at the 
expense of those less well informed. 

My mother was beautiful and full of energy. Her 
own numerous flock never prevented her from going to 
the help of a neighbor in distress. Her assistance was 
never grudgingly given, but was so free and wholesome 
as to be a tonic in itself. 

Up to the campaign of 1860, and the tragic result that 
followed in the four years of Civil War our family led 
the life of ordinary farmers in a new country. True, 
father’s prominence and the more than average intel- 
ligence of the children, made the familv one of more than 
average influence in the community. Father and mother, 
unlike many of their Welsh neighbors, soon had a perfect 
command of the English language, with no trace of the 
Welsh brogue. 
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Father was a justice of the peace for more than twen- 
ty years; also a member of the county board. As an 
arbitrator to whom disputes were referred by his neigh- 
bors, he played a worthy and helpful part, settling many 
a controversy that would otherwise have found its way 
into court. Of keen mind and equitable temper, father 
unostentatiously became a leader and a peacemaker in 
the growing community. 


The War between North and South 

When the toesin of war echoed throughout the land 
and President Lincoln went to Washington while trait- 
ors sought his death; when the South determined to 
save slavery even at the expense of the life of the nation; 
the quiet of farm life was replaced by the excitement 
of a great national emergency that involved the very 
existence of the Republic. 

Had our democracy the power of self preservation? 

Lincoln answered this question in the affirmative in 
his first inaugural. The Union must and shall be pre- 
served. 

Mother and father died during the war. Three of 
their sons, at different times, donned the blue uniforms 
and camped under the skies to preserve the Union and 
defend the constitution, one in the artillery, one in the 
eavalry and one in the infantry. (While the war was not 
prosecuted purposely to abolish slavery, it still remained 
true that the preservation of slavery was the real cause 
of the war.) 

1 was a member and First Sergeant of Company E, 
49th Wisconsin Infantry. Discharged on November 7th, 
1865, I spent three months in a business college in Chi- 
cago. The spring following, I, with brother John and a 
neighbor, David Evans by name, started for the terri- 
tory of Montana to dig for gold. We went by rail to 
Saint Joseph, Missouri, and thence by boat to Nebraska 
City. 


The Great West 

In 1866 there was considerable traffic and travel on 
the Missouri river. West of the Missouri river there 
were no railroads at that time. On the boat we met J. 
D. MeCann, then a prominent citizen of Nebraska City. 
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Accepting his advice we disembarked at that point and 
eventually got a job driving mules across the plains to 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Brother John and Dave Evans 
drove six mule teams with a jerk line, while I drove a 
team of four mules with four lines. 

The train was owned in separate parts by David 
Brown and Isaiah Shallenbarger who acted as train mas- 
ter and assistant, respectively. We were held up at Fort 
Kearny to add to our number to enable us to meet any 
hostile tribes on more equal terms. [Later, in 1899, I 
met David Brown when I was a member of the legisla- 
ture and he was helping Judge Hayward to the United 
States Senate. The following session Mr. Brown was 
himself a member and died during the session. | 

Breaking in the mules and teaching them to know 
their places made an interesting diversion while getting 
ready to start. Our wagons were packed so tight and 
full with merchandise that we had to sleep on the ground 
under the wagons. 

Crossing the Platte at high water was a serious op- 
eration. Blocking up the wagon boxes to keep them out 
of the water was necessary. Sixteen mules were hitched 
to a wagon, with a rider on the lead team, a rider on the 
wheel team and a rider about the middle. The swiftness 
of the stream and the continual moving of the quicksand 
compelled pointing the long team sharply up stream and 
constant moving to avoid sinking into quicksand so deep 
as to get permanently stuck. Eight or ten trips of that 
sort made a day’s work to be remembered. We made 
the crossing without mishap. 


The Order of a Freighting Outfit 

This was the organization of the train: Train boss, 
assistant boss, cook, night herd and drivers. Each driv- 
er had to feed and harness up his team after they had 
been run into the corral (formed by dividing the train 
in half and making a half cirele of each half coming near 
together at front and rear.) Given an hour to graze 
stock at noon, the drivers took turns in herding during 
this hour. 
Brigham Young’s Town 

Arriving at Camp Douglas one evening we beheld a 
beautiful view. Overlooking the City of Salt Lake and 
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the lovely valley, it was a splendid panorama after two 
months of unoccupied desert, mountain and plain. No 
wonder that Brigham Young and his following thought 
a beautiful and useful corner of the world had been made 
especially for this chosen people by the good Lord of 
Heaven and Earth. 

When nature was assisted by the strong and willing 
hands of the people who had found what they had been 
looking for, this favored spot responded in profusion. 
The new people had little or no money, yet they grew 
fat and strong on what they raised and bartered. 

The train we had helped guide successfully over 
mountain, plain and stream delivered its loads of mer- 
chandise and returned to Nebraska. David Evans and 
I engaged with another mule train that was going to 
Virginia City, Montana, while my brother John remained 
in Utah until the following spring, when he made the 
500 mile trip alone on horse back. 


Montana Vigilantes 

The year before—1865—Montana vigilantes did a 
notable piece of work in breaking up and executing a 
lawless group of so-called Road Agents who made it 
their business to rob stage coaches and travelers. They 
were joined in many cases by officers of the law who 
should have been protecting the road instead of robbing 
it. It was one case in which lynch law was justified. 

On arriving at Virginia City we called on Thomas 
F. Meagher, territorial governor, to whom we had letters. 
He was courteous and friendly but he was preparing to 
move to Helena, the new capitol. Later, Governor Mea- 
gher, who had earned distinction during the war as com- 
mander of the Irish Brigade, walked off the deck of a 
steamboat on the river, and was drowned. It is well to 
remember that boats on the Missouri river operated as 
high as Helena, Montana. 


Gold Placers 

Soon after our arrival there was a stampede to a 
new discovery, later called Highland Gulch. The village 
that grew up alongside was called Red Mountain City. 
Here we built a log cabin and prepared to stay for the 
winter, working or prospecting in the numerous gulches 
or draws leading to the main guleh in which some rich 
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placer claims were being developed. We had walked 
about sixty miles to reach the newer places, but arrived 
too late to get a claim. Our first experience was as wit- 
nesses to the shooting of a man digging on a claim owned 
or claimed by the shooter. He had a horse tied in the 
woods nearby. Although the camp was highly excited 
—for the man died—and an elaborate hunt was organ- 
ized, the killer never was apprehended. With pick, shov- 
el and pan we had started our first prospecting and ar- 
rived at the spot in time to witness the tragedy. We 
helped carry the victim to his nearby tent. 


Teaching School in the Rockies 

Soon after getting settled in our log cabin for the 
winter there was a call for a teacher in Jefferson Valley 
where a group of families lived. I was elected or se- 
lected for the job and passed a very pleasant winter. 
The director was a former member of the legislature and 
a very well informed man. I was always a guest at 
Sunday dinner and we had many a friendly debate. 

Another winter I taught in Deer Lodge Valley, a very 
handsome setting with mountains on either side. The 
City of Butte stands at the head of this valley. At that 
time it was only a handful of cabins as the great copper 
mines were then undeveloped. 

My Montana experience may be summed up as teach- 
ing in winter and prospecting in summer with some 
placer mining for wages. 

When we drove mule teams west with wagons loaded 
to the bows with merchandise for Salt Lake City mer- 
chants, it took about two months to make the trip. When 
I returned to the States in 1870 the Union Pacifie and 
Central Pacific Railroads had joined rails at Corinne. 
Afterwards the junction was made permanent at Ogden, 
Utah. On my return the trip from Ogden to the Mis- 
souri river was made in three days instead of-two months. 
No wonder the railroads thought they owned the country 
and that it was a matter of favor on their part when any 
concession was made to the public. 

When we whacked mules across the plains we were 
paid $25.00 a month in greenbacks, which, being con- 
verted into gold dust, brought only eighty-five cents on 
the dollar. Montana was on the gold standard. 
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The first winter in Montana, 1866-7—at Highland 
Guleh—the thermometer registered fifty-five degrees be- 
low. A big herd of elk came to town in the deep snow 
and elk meat was plentiful and cheap for sometime after- 
ward. 


LIFE IN NEBRASKA 
Teaching School 


In the spring of 1871, I came to Nebraska and that 
State has been my home since. The few hundred dollars 
I had was lost in a small deal I made buying an interest 
in a small store at a station, but no town. Looking for 
something to do I got a job husking corn and doing re- 
pair jobs around the farm. When so employed I attend- 
ed an examination by County Superintendent Osborne 
of Pawnee County and got my certificate. I ran across 
Andrew Scott, director of a country school district in 
search for a teacher. He hired me and I was fixed for the 
winter. After school closed I went out along the new 
Burlington track which was extending its line from 
Lineoln west. I arrived in Lowell with about the first 
train to reach that point. The road was headed for a 
junction with the Union Pacific at Kearney. At first it 
was called Kearney Junction. Later, ‘‘Junction’’ was 
left off. 


Lowell Sale of Lots 

As it would take some time to bridge the Platte river, 
an effort was made to boom Lowell into a real town by the 
townsite company, an aid of the railroad. Their special 
town site salesman, Col. Patterson evolved quite a speech 
which he delivered to new comers with real gusto. He 
called attention to its location ‘‘with the silvery Platte 
on the North and the beautiful sand hills on the South.’’ 
Buyers of lots must agree to build two storied buildings 
‘‘high between joists and well finished.”’ 

At this time the Republican Valley and its tributaries 
were rapidly settling up and for a year or more there 
was a lively trade with these settlers, Lowell being the 
nearest railroad point to much of this territory. So the 
little boom Lowell consisted of two storied buildings, 
the upper story serving as living rooms. Stories were 
told by imaginative writers of a once flourishing town 
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of considerable population. My present recollection is 
that not a single exclusively residence building was ever 
built. The Brockway Lumber Company built an attrac- 
tive house to live in, but it was partly office also. Later 
it was taken down and removed. The myth of Lowell 
having been a considerable town—even citvy—was built 
entirely on wind. 


Old Fort Kearny 

When Fort Kearny was abandoned as a military post 
—the travel having been transferred to the railroads 
the ten mile square military reservation was no longer 
needed for military purposes and was restored to settle- 
ment. The Platte Valley extending from the west line 
of Lowell town site, ten miles west, soon became the 
home of many good farms. Years later the site of the 
old fort and immediate surroundings was made into a 
state park, but little has been done in the way of making 
the place attractive. All in good time. 


First Prairie Fire 

The ten miles of unoccupied grass land joining Lowell 
on the west furnished good fuel for prairie fires. One 
such occurred during the early days of the town. One 
evening toward sundown the cry ‘‘Prairie Fire’’ was 
heard. Crowds gathered to meet the onrush. In places 
the blue stem grew shoulder high. As those spots were 
struck the red blazes had a terrifying glow. Another 
thing that fed the flames was the dried buffalo chips. 
Catching fire instantly, they were picked up by the wind 
and often hurled forward many rods at a time, starting 
new fires wherever they lit. It was an exciting time. 
The streets were filled with household goods and mov- 
ables of many kinds. The main thing that saved the 
town was the half mile from the village to the east line 
of the reservation which had been grazed and tramped 
down so that little was left to burn. As the fire died 
out for lack of fuel the much relieved denizens gathered 
up their traps and resumed the even tenor of their way 
An event had come and gone. 


Life in Lowell 
In and around Lowell violence was no stranger. Two 
homesteaders, father and son, were shot down and killed 
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by their nearest neighbor. The killer walked into town 
with his gun on his shoulder and a smile on his face as 
though he had done something worthy of praise. Later 
he escaped hanging only for lack of a mob leader. Tried 
twice by the courts, he received a sentence of only ten 
vears. A man was killed in a restaurant before break- 
fast and no one was prosecuted. The sheriff chained a 
man held for murder to an upstairs bed post while he 
went to call on his girl friend. When the sheriff re- 
turned, his prisoner was gone and was lost to justice. 

The school district treasurer walked off with a fat 
roll. He was apprehended, brought back and lodged in 
jail in an adjoining county. He escaped. He was never 
tried and never returned the loot. 

Mrs. Cleary took in washing, kept a cow and sold 
milk. She had a turkey saved up for Thanksgiving. Her 
thirsty spouse kidnapped the turkey and sold it to the 
saloon keeper for booze. 


A Happy Marriage 

My happiest experience while at Lowell was getting 
married. The event occurred at the bride’s home on a 
farm joining Kenesaw on the 25th of April, 1878. I had 
moved a house from Lowell to a claim on the reservation, 
changing it into the semblance of a home. Emma Wil- 
liams was graduated from the West Virginia Female 
College. When her father, Professor A. D. Williams, 
was at the head of Peru Normal she graduated from that 
institution. She afterwards attended the State Univer- 
sity. She was mother of three children who still survive. 
I can never be too thankful for the circumstances that 
united our lives. Keen of intellect, tolerant of opinion 
but intolerant of sham, a poet and an admirer of poets 
and poetry, her love of books and her judgment of their 
value were an inspiration to all who came within her 
sphere. Mrs. Evans taught before her marriage, in Tee- 
umseh, Pawnee City and Lincoln. Her treatment of stu- 
dents was such as to be fair to the child while insisting 
on obedience to all reasonable rules. In the family rela- 
tions love and kindness and true comradeship prevailed. 
Becomes Editor 

At Lowell, while editing the Register, I learned a little 
of politics, and particularly of Nebraska polities. In 
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those early days politics in Nebraska was mostly faction- 
al. The Democrats were in a hopeless minority. Prom- 
inent Democrats, either openly or privately, would side 
with one Republican faction or the other. Republicans 
were either anti-monopolists or supporters of the rail- 
roads with their rebates, discriminations, passes and 
what not. I was against the monopolists just naturally 
The under dog had my best wishes and such aid as | 
could give. 


The Sutton Register 

After a year with Father Williams on the Hastings 
Nebraskan I struck out for myself by starting the Sutton 
Register. I ran this paper for seven years as a Repub- 
lican paper with strong anti-monopoly features. I say, 
I ran it for seven vears. During that period I was in 
the government service as clerk and later as eashier 
of the Internal Revenue office at Omaha. I went home 
every Saturday night and back every Monday morning. 
In the interim the paper was in charge of Mrs. Evans 
who improved on my management both as to quality and 
income. We visited all day Sunday and I might slash 
off one of my editorials that was supposed to make the 
railroad managers shake in their boots. 

As I was riding over 200 miles a week on a free pass 
the situation was rather hazardous. One day I was called 
into railroad headquarters by the general passenger 
agent, who suggested that I modify my attitude since | 
was getting substantial benefits on my free ride. But | 
stuck to my guns and he good naturedly let me ride free 
while I slammed my benefactor. Probably he did not 
care to have a specific case published over the state. 
Passes were given to country editors on the understand- 
ing that they were to take orders from the railroads. 

After Cleveland’s election there was a new Collector 
and I and the government service parted. 


Founding of Stockham 

When I left the revenue service I secured a contract 
from the Northwestern Road that was preparing to 
branch from Fremont to Hastings through a rich farm- 
ing country then unoccupied by a railroad. 

In pursuance of this contract I bought a quarter sec- 
tion of land adjoining the Stockham flour mill on a 
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branch of the Blue river. I hired Mr. Joseph H. Sears 
and together we surveyed the new townsite of Stockham, 
retaining the name of the old mill for the new village. 
The land was partly in corn. After completing the sur- 
vey, we cut out a street in the corn field and were ready 
for the train. 


The Bank of Stockham 

Among the first buildings to be erected were two ele- 
vators, a restaurant, a hotel and the Bank of Stockham. 
I organized the bank and became its cashier and manag- 
er, and remained so until its liquidation in 1895. While 
this period of seven years included the cropless and 
poverty stricken years of 1890 and 1894, the bank’s li- 
quidation did not involve the loss of a cent to any de- 
positor. That is a fact worth mentioning. At that time 
bank examiners were reporting ‘‘the principal assets of 
the bank are next year’s crops.’’ 

Stockham continues to be a good local trading point. 
A part of my contract with the railroad company was 
that | should deed to its townsite company every other 
lot and one half the unplatted land. I had charge of the 
sale of all lots—accounting to the townsite company for 
their share. Upon leaving Stockham in the spring of 
1896 I had cleaned up the town site in private owner- 
ship with the railroad company. 


Becomes Kenesaw Farmer—Legislator 

Moving to Kenesaw from Stockham, I engaged in 
farming and in a few months time I lost forty pounds in 
weight. That farming job is a great reducer. I entered 
into the life of the community in school and political 
matters. In 1898 I became a candidate for representa- 
tive and was elected by a small margin. The session 
was noted for taking two months to elect a United States 
Senator. The law at that time was that the legislature 
in joint session should vote at least once a day, at noon, 
‘until an election resulted. This was the D. E. Thompson 
fight for breaking into the United States Senate. It was 
continued into the session of 1901, and lost then and for 
good. D. E. Thompson’s theory of polities was that 
enough money would accomplish anything. He was 
ready and able to pay the price, but he failed, at least 
in part. ] 











Isaiah David Evans 


One feature of the 1901 senatorial fight was that D. 
E. Thompson, the standpatter and worshipper of power 
and monopoly, made a tie-up with Edward Rosewater, 
editor and owner of the Omaha Bee, who, during his 
whole political life, posed as a friend of the people and 
the foe of monopoly. It was an unholy alliance, made 
possible by the fact that there were to be two senators 
elected, one to replace Senator Hayward, elected in 1899, 
who died before taking his seat. 
The Great Senatorial Fight 

The election of Millard and Governor Dietrich oceur- 
red on the last day of the session, the nine republican 
members who refused to vote for Thompson, winning 
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their point. My brother John, representing Lincoln Coun- 
ty, was one of the nine. In this connection it may be 
proper for me to say that at the 1900 election, three of 
the Evans boys were candidates for legislative honors; 
Evan W. Evans, in Wisconsin, and I. D. and John E. 
Evans in Nebraska. I. D. was the only one of the three 
defeated. Two out of three was not so bad. These three 
brothers were the same three who followed the flag in 
defense of Union and Liberty. I, who will be ninety 
next Christmas day, am the only one now living.” 


County Option Campaign 

My second term in the legislature was in 1911. At 
the election the fall before, the main issue was county 
option:- -whether in granting licenses to sell malt, spirit- 
uous or vinous liquors, the vote should be confined to 
municipal limits or should inelude the whole county. I 
wrote a leaflet that was printed in three languages and 
quite generally distributed over the state. Of course it 
advocated the inclusion of the whole county in the refer- 
endum since the whole county had to help bear expenses 
created by the presence of the saloons. In the legisla- 
ture the county option bill failed of passage by a single 
vote. My bill to prohibit treating, whieh I introduced 
on the defeat of county option, sought to make the sa- 
loon keeper the party to enforce the law. To permit treat- 
ing made the saloon keeper liable to lose his license. This 
was fought tooth and nail and led to my earrying on a 
filibuster lasting three and a half hours, but which finally 
lost. The liquor people were more afraid of it than of 
straight prohibition. 

In the organization of the House, Fusion—(Democ- 
rats and Populists)—had a slight majority. I was made 
the Republican candidate for speaker and as a result 
I was the minority leader and one of the most influential 
members during the session. 


Workmans’ Compensation Starts 

One of the forward looking bills of the session was a 
workmans’ compensation bill—the first to be introduced 
in Nebraska. Few members had ever heard of the prin- 
ciple and of course it failed of serious consideration, but 


*I. D. Evans died January 10, 1935. 
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led to appointment of a committee of which I was one, 
to study the subject. 


Member Constitutional Convention 

The legislature called a constitutional convention 
and provided for the election of delegates. I became a 
candidate and was duly elected. I was seventy-five vears 
of age, yet active and alert. The president said my age 
did not seem to deter me from active participation in 
the work of the convention. 

Although half the membership were lawyers I put 
one clause in the constitution that related to the judici- 
ary, viz: requiring five votes out of seven to declare an 
act of the legislature unconstitutional. I appeared be- 
fore the committee on the judiciary on two occasions by 
invitation and on final consideration by the convention 
I was asked by the chairman to present the case to the 
convention. It carried. 

The experience in the convention was one to be re- 
membered and profited by in the case of the layman as 
well as the lawyer. One hundred men, uninfluenced by 
political bias, earnestly working for the good of the state, 

men of more than ordinary ability—could not but ex- 
ercise a beneficial influence. 


Opposed to One-House Legislature 

From my limited experience in bi-cameral and uni- 
cameral assemblies I sincerely prefer the bi-cameral sys- 
tem. The check of one house on the other I believe of 
real importance. A fairly numerous body is real protec- 
tion and gives different parts and elements fairer repre- 
sentation. The experience of 150 years ought not to be 
lightly ignored. A small single house is too easily man- 
aged and controlled by special interests. <A legislative 
body should not be highly paid. 


Passes and Primaries 

Nebraska polities up to about 1890 was really too one 
sided. The Democrats were in such minority as to lack 
the fighting force of an opposition party. J. Sterling 
Morton, even with his ability, never was able to carry 
Nebraska because of his opposition to the war for the 
preservation of the Union and of his drastic and bitter 
criticism of President Lincoln. As the prairies filled 
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up with ex-union soldiers, the copperhead or the near 
copperhead received no favors. Morton with his sareasm 
could change no votes. When Bryan captured the party 
from Morton’s grasp he talked as the friend of the com- 
mon man and shortly took into camp the big end of the 
Peoples Independent party. Then it was that the Dem- 
ocrats with the aid of the Populists began to govern the 
state. But when the Populists got into power they rode 
on passes just like Republican office holders. Passes 
were bribes when given to Republican officers, but mere- 
ly courtesies when given to Demo-Pop. officials. The 
first Populist governor claimed that he saved consider- 
able sums for the state by riding on free passes. 

For all the political jockeying on the subject the 
abolition of the free pass and passage of the primary law 
was a distinct gain to the polities of the state. Nomina- 
tions were more nearly the free expression of the public 
will. The combinations made in conventions by astute 
political workers in harmony with the political end of 
the railroads with their pass inducement, was no long- 
er possible or was at least made more difficult. 

The direct primary may not be perfect as a means 
of naming candidates, but it is so far superior to the con- 
vention system that all the states have adopted some 
form of it. 

I was the author of the Nebraska law that made it 
apply to the nomination of President and Vice President. 
Nebraska was one of the first states to have such a law. 


Supports Theodore Roosevelt 

In the national campaign of 1912, I was strongly for 
La Follette and for Roosevelt when he was made the 
leader of the protesting forces. I continued to be a 
Republican but strongly opposed the nomination forced 
upon the party. The result showed that the nomination 
of Taft was not an expression of the will of the Repub- 
lican masses. It further demonstrated that a president 
should not be eligible to re-election without an interven- 
ing period. The power of the president is so overwhelm- 
ing that, with his millions of appointees, he can force a 
renomination against the will of the people. 

I was not popular or a good mixer, but such strength 
as I had with the public was the belief that I was better 
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qualified than the average. 
The following positions of public trust were held by 


me: 
Postmaster at Lowell. 
Cashier Internal Revenue Office, Omaha. 
Supervisor of the Census, Fifth District, Nebraska in 1900 
Representative in the Legislature, two terms 
Member of Constitutional Convention, 1919-20. 
Record Clerk in the Governor's Office, six years; four years 
with Governor McMullen, two years with Governor Weaver. 
Department Commander of the G. A. 
Member School Boards, twenty-three years; three years at 
Lowell, six years at Stockham, fifteen years at Kenesaw. 





- oO 


Hickok-McCanles Tragedy Survivor Dies 

William Monroe McCanles, 85, died May 17, 1934 at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Maude Lyster, Lincoln, Kansas. His father, 
David C. McCanles, was one of the men killed by Wild Bill Hickok 
at Rock Creek Station in the presence of the son, who was twelve. 
A full account of this famous tragedy, including the eyewitness story 
of William McCanles himself, is given in Vol. X No. 2 of the 
Nebraska History Magazine. 

After his father’s death, William McCanles supported the family. 
He hunted and trapped in the southern Nebraska region in the 60's. 
He worked as a freighter on the Nebraska City-Denver wagon trains, 
and was a member of the first freighting outfit from the west that 
broke trail across the present site of Lincoln, Nebraska. He helped 
build the first railroad through Lincoln in 1869 


Pawnee Camp Ground 
O. Burton, Friend, a Nebraska pioneer of the Seventies, writes: 
“We are living here close to the old Pawnees camp ground. 
They used to stop here on Turkey Creek when returning from 
their annual buffalo hunt before they moved to Oklahoma so 
I had an opportunity to get quite well acquainted with them.” 
To his query about the bitter enmity between Pawnee and Sioux, 
the editor explains that this grew out of rivalry for control of their 
source of supplies, the buffalo range, and the Sioux attempt to drive 


out the earlier comers, the Pawnees. Result, War 


Ryder—Rider—Briggs Genealogy 

Judge Arthur E. Baldwin, on the Omaha Bench for nearly forty 
years, 1891 to 1929, has presented the Historical Society a copy of 
his book on the history of the Long Island Ryder, the New England 
Rider, and the Rhode Island Briggs families. Judge Baldwin is a 


descendant of these American colonial families 
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THE BRUNER AND NELIGH FAMILIES 


By Ella J e - DeBell 


No history of the early years of Omaha, Nebraska, 
or of West Point and Cuming County, would be complete 
were it not to include the part contributed by Uriah 
Bruner and John D. Neligh and their families. These 
two pioneer families were closely connected by marriage 
and by business association. Both had their origin in 
Pennsylvania; both had Revolutionary ancestors. Uriah 
Bruner’s grandfather, John Andrew Bruner, took part in 
the Battle of Long Island and was with Washington’s 
forces when they crossed the Delaware River. Nicolas 
Neligh, the grandfather of John D. Neligh, also took 
part in the Revolutionary War. 

John D. Neligh was born in Northampton County, 
Pennsylvania, October 9th, 1831. At an early age he 
helped his father, who was a weaver. At the age of 
fifteen, he hired out on a farm for three dollars a month. 
He received a common school education, and at the age 
of eighteen he commenced teaching school in the win- 
ters; in the summer he was engaged in making brick. 
Early in the spring of 1856, when he was twenty-five 
vears old, he went west, to lowa City and worked for the 
Iowa City Brick Company. 

Uriah Bruner was born in Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, September 25th, 1830 the second of eight sons, 
with three sisters. His father, John G. Bruner, was a 
tailor by trade; he also kept a country tavern, or inn, 
for a number of years. Though the young boy’s opport- 


NOTE:—Ellen Judith Bruner, daughter of Uriah and Amelia 
Brobst Bruner, was born November 21st, 1868, on the old homestead 
near Omaha. Her parents moved to West Point in 1869 and here 
she grew up. She spent several years at the State University, spe- 
cializing in chemistry and music 

In 1895, she married Dr. E. J. DeBell of Rosebud Agency, S. D., 
and became the mother to his three daughters. The DeBell family 
moved to West Point in 1909 where she lived until her death Janu- 
ary 6th, 1936, just five months after the death of her husband 

In spite of a physical handicap following a stroke, Mrs. DeBell 
maintained her interest in her church and other organizations She 
organized the Elkhorn Chapter of the D. A. R., of which she was the 
first regent.* She also helped to organize the Cuming County Histor- 
ical Society. 























John D. Neligh 


unities for schooling were meager, he prepared himself 
for teaching. For several terms he taught shorthand in 
the Moravian Seminary at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. He 
studied medicine also and became a prescription drug- 
gist. He then started a drug store at Catasauqua. In 
May, 1853, he marrie] Amelia Brobst, a school teacher. 
As she had learned the millinery trade, she set up a 
shop in the back of the drug store. Here the young peo 
ple lived also, and here, in course of time, their children, 
Phoneta and Lawrence, were born. Within these vears, 
Uriah Bruner studied law and was admitted to the bar 
of Pennsylvania. 
West in 1856 

The same ambition that had spurred Uriah Bruner 
to obtain an education against heavy odds, led him to 
the West. His wife’s father, Solomon Brobst, a great 
traveler for that time, had brought back to his home 
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state glowing accounts of the country lying westward 
and Uriah Bruner and his wife Amelia set out for the 
West with Omaha as their destination. 

In the spring of 1856, the couple left Catasauqua; 
their youngest child, Lawrence, was only six weeks old. 
Mrs. Bruner’s sister Catherine, or Kitty, went with the 
family to help take care of the children. They went as 
far as Allentown by covered wagon. From there they 
took train and boat for Philadelphia, from which city 
they started by train directly for the West. At Iowa 
City, lowa, the railroad came to an end. 

With the end of the railroad their pioneer experi- 
ences began. It was impossible to find room for lodging, 
so all five of the little company were obliged to occupy 
one bed, sleeping crosswise. The next day Mr. Uriah 
Bruner started out to look up John Neligh, an old Penn- 
svlvania acquaintance. Had Jolin Neligh not been en- 
gaged to make brick for the lowa City Brick Company, 
he would have accompanied the Bruners to Omaha. 


Deep in Iowa Mud 

From lowa City, the party had to take stage and 
four horses, through rain and muddy roads. Time and 
again as the stage mired in the heavy roads they were 
compelled to stop. Sometimes the women and children 
sat beside the road and cried. More than once an ox 
team had to be found to pull them out. Often the stage 
driver, anticipating trouble, called out, ‘‘ Here, boys, is 
a good chance to walk!’’ Whereupon, the men would get 
out to lighten the load or push the stage which might be 
in the mud up to the hubs. 


Early Omaha 

On May 5th, 1856, fifteen days after starting for the 
West, the party arrived at Council Bluffs, lowa. Here 
they saw Indians for the first time. The next day a ferry 
took them across the Missouri River to Omaha, a village 
of some dozen scattered houses. They put up at the 
Douglas House, then the best hotel in the village. Here 
they met General Bowman Mills, Governor Cuming, and 
other prominent early settlers. 

Uriah Bruner bought a lot near where Creighton Uni 
versity noW stands for fifty dollars. He built a one- 
room house. The neighbors round about lived in similar 
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houses; indeed, many were mere shacks. Indians became 
a familiar sight; often they would stop to visit the Bruner 
family. They were always friendly, but to the pioneer 
women it seemed a long way across the Missouri River, 
which then was not even bridged, to their home in Penn- 
sylvania where they had had so many comforts and had 
left so many friends. 

The Bruner family lived in the village of Omaha until 
1858. Mr. Bruner had built a small office and was prac 
ticing law. He took a pre-emption three miles west of 
Omaha and moved his family there. While living on 
the farm, he planted many kinds of trees and shrubs. 
The last few years of his sojourn on the farm he engaged 
in the grocery business in Omaha, going back and forth 
to the farm. The store was located in the Hellman Block, 
on 13th Street, between Harney and Farnam, now the 
very heart of the business part of Omaha. In 1866, Uriah 
Bruner’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. John G. Bruner, came 
from Pennsylvania to make their home with their son. 
Finally all his brothers and sisters came to Nebraska. 

These sixteen years spent in Omaha and on the farm 
near Omaha, were rich in experience. Within this period 
five of their nine children were born. It was the time 
of the Civil War, with its economic uncertainty, its agony 
and confusion. Within these vears the Pike’s Peak gold 
rush brought a stream of adventurers through Omaha 
in every kind of vehicle and on foot. The Mormons pass 
ed through on their way to Utah. Many a story has been 
told by the pioneers about these seekers for religious 
liberty as they made their slow progress westward—by 
stage, on horseback. by prairie schooner, the stronger 
men, and even women, following on foot; sometimes the 
old were carried in wheelbarrows. Marriage, birth, sick 
ness, death, were the common incidents in this continu- 
ous, slow-moving pageant of those who dreamed of the 
Far West as the goal of their happiness. 

Although, for the most part, the Indians were very 
friendly to the settiers in the vicinity of Omaha, there 
were occasional rumors of uprisings. At one time, a 
horseback rider brought the warning that the Indians 
were on the warpath and would soon be upon the set- 
tlers. Phoneta, the eldest of the Bruner children, then 
only ten years old, planned that she would jump on a 
































Bruner Family 


From Left to Right: Mrs. J. J. King, Mrs. John Almy, Hudson 
Bruner, Mrs. FE. J. DeBell, Liilie Bruner, Mrs. Phoneta Munroe, 
Lawrence Bruner 


horse, take the baby, and ride to Omaha. Though the 
settlers gathered their goods and families for flight, the 
Indians, for some reason or other, turned aside from 
their purpose. The settlers around Omaha were partic- 
ularly fortunate in respect to their relations with the In- 
dians. Several times, during storms, or when there was 
other need for shelter, Indians were taken into the Bru- 
ner farmhouse and beds were laid for them on the floor. 

The Bruner home was always open to receive any 
friend or acquaintance from the East. When beds were 
lacking, the floor served. However meager the food 
might be, it was always gladly shared. There was al- 
ways cornmeal, at least. As one woman who was a small 
child in that early time, has been heard to say: ‘*‘They 
did not always have what they needed but they made 
the best of it. Nowadays, we are apt to make our wants 
our needs.”’ 

The farmhouse near Omaha was always open, too, to 
friends and other settlers, who, from time to time, might 


— 
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return to Omaha from other parts of the state where 
they were contemplating still newer settlements. 


Beginnings of West Point 

In the spring of 1858, John D. Neligh, J. C. Crawford 
and the two MecKirahan brothers arrived at Omaha. 
Hearing glowing accounts of the Elkhorn Valley, they 
prospected through what is Cuming County, took squat- 
ters’ claims, and bought the unfinished sawmill of the 
‘‘Nebraska Settlement Association’’ and its claim to the 
town site of West Point. Mr. Neligh laid out West Point 
and platted it anew, surveying the town himself. 

March 13, 1860, Mrs. Bruner’s sister, Catherine Bro- 
bst, or Kitty, married John Neligh at the Bruner home. 
They started on their wedding tour to West Point in a 
covered wagon drawn by an ox team. Among their clothes 
and few household supplies were a half dozen chickens 
and a sack of flour; a cow was tied to the back of the wag- 
on. They arrived at West Point four days later, on St. 
Patrick’s Eve. There was only one house in the new town 
besides their own claim shanty, which John Neligh had 
erected beforehand. Fifteen miles away, at Scribner, 
there was another shanty where several bachelors lived. 
Six miles north of West Point two other families lived. 
So sparsely was this section settled. 

John Neligh did much to encourage and induce set- 
tlers to come to West Point. In the summer of 1860, he 
and Mrs. Neligh went to Omaha with a load of cotton- 
wood lumber. Near Omaha, they met a train of six fam- 
ilies in their covered wagons, going to Grand Island. 
‘‘“Come to West Point,’’ John Neligh said. ‘‘Dere is 
gooten land.’’ He told them of the great advantages of 
that part of the country and urged them to wait until 
he returned so they might follow him to West Point. 
The families were the Grovijohn, Fisher, two Kaup fam- 
ilies, Graver, and the three Schmueckers. To quote Mrs. 
Neligh: ‘‘We all came up and crossed the Logan and 
‘ame down the hill country and there we stopped for 
a while. Mrs. Fisher kneeled down and said, ‘ Thank 
God for sending us this good man.’ ‘Can we take this 
land?’ she then asked, meaning the St. Charles settle- 
ment. Father said ‘Yes.’ That was the start of St. 
Charles, in Cuming County.”’ 
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In the summer of 1860, and again during parts of 
1863 and 1864, John Neligh and his wife went to Genoa 
to make brick for the Government Indian buildings. At 
that time the Pawnee and Sioux were on the warpath 
and there were some anxious times for the white people. 
However much their anxiety, the Nelighs were never 
molested by the Indians. 


First White Girl in Cuming County 

Often we think that we have hard times now; how- 
ever, compared with the winters of 1859 to 1861, our pri- 
vations would seem luxuries to those pioneers. Then, 
many of the settlers had only corn which they ground 
in coffee-mills or in wooden mortars, and potatoes, often 
without salt. Omaha was the nearest point to go for 
supplies. They had to be brought by slow ox team; some- 
times men even walked the entire distance to Omaha for 
food supplies. The winter of 1861 their first child, Alice, 
was born, the first white girl born in Cuming County. So 
searce was the food for the Nelighs that the expectant 
mother had laid away a half loaf of white bread so that 
she would have this to eat when her child came. In giv- 
ing some of her reminiscences, Mrs. Neligh wrote: ‘‘In 
1862 we sowed wheat and we reaped about forty bushels. 
When threshing time came, we threshed it out with oxen 
and a flail. Then we went overland to Decatur to the 
mill, about thirty miles, and that vear we had plenty to 
eat.”’ 

In 1865 the Nelighs built a good house from cotton- 
wood lumber and laid out parklike grounds with trees 
and shrubs. Ever since that time, the Neligh home has 
been a landmark in this part of the country. Their house 
was always open; everyone was considered a friend; both 
meals and lodging were shared with true pioneer gen- 
erosity. A dozen travelers or more were sometimes taken 
eare of for the night with blankets or buffalo robes 
spread on the floor for the overflow. 


Marker for First Washing 

If John Neligh can rightfully be called the Father of 
West Point because he did so much toward building up 
the town and its enterprises, Aunt Kitty Neligh, as she 
came to be called, can just as truly be called the Mother 
of West Point. From the earliest days, when there were 
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only a few scattered houses, to the time when the little 
village had become a town in every sense of the word, 
Aunt Kitty was always on hand at time of sickness and 
trouble. Her hands first held the newborn babies; in- 
deed, upon such occasions her help was indispensable. 
In recognition of her services, and in honor of her mem- 
ory, the Elkhorn Valley Chapter of the D. A. R., in Sep- 
tember, 1930, erected a bronze tablet on the site where 
Aunt Kitty did her first washing on their pre-emption 
land. Then, the cottonwoods under which she stood were 
mere saplings; now, there are two great trees, partly 
intergrown, that overshadow the bronze tablet. 

The Neligh children, as well as their cousins, the Bru- 
ner children, and all the other pioneer young people, were 
getting their schooling at the Brick School House on 
Lineoln Street; this building still stands on the terrace 
above the street and is the residence of Mrs. Franz Fisch- 
er, an early settler, and her daughter and family. The 
patriotism of Mr. Neligh and Aunt Kitty is indisputably 
proven by the fact that their three sons bear the names, 
Ulysses Grant, William Tecumseh Sherman, and John 
Philip Sheridan. 


First Grist Mill in Cuming County 

In the vear 1867, Uriah Bruner and John Neligh com- 
menced building a dam over the Elkhorn River prepar- 
atory to building a grist mill at West Point. Mr. Bru- 


ner, in speaking of John Neligh said, ‘* ... He was 
energetic, enterprising, and of sanguine temperament 
He was possessed of engineering skill. ... It was 


his ambition to make West Point a manufacturing town, 
and he was indefatigable in his efforts to secure manu- 
facturing interests here.’’ It is said that, when it be- 
came known that a grist mill was to be erected, settlers 
commenced to come to West Point in increasing numbers. 
At this time, there was only one other mill north of 
Omaha. 

E. N. Sweet, in his history of Cuming County which 
was written in this early time, speaks thus in regard to 
the building of the mill: ‘‘In 1868 Bruner and Neligh 
completed their grist mill, and people came to West 
Point to mill from fifty to a hundred miles around. Many 
of the citizens of Butler, Dodge, Washington, Burt, and 
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Wayne counties, either had their wheat ground at Bru- 
ner and Neligh’s mill, or bought West Point flour. <A 
grist mill, at that time, had a tendency to advertize a 
town, and, consequently, West Point was soon known far 
and wide; people settled at, or near it, and the steady 
growth of the town and the improvement of the sur- 
rounding country were especially marked in the fall of 
this year.’’ 


West Point Land Office 

The next vear, 1869, the U. S. Land Office was re- 
moved from Omaha to West Point. E. K. Valentine was 
registrar and Uriah Bruner was receiver, which position 
he held for four years. On the 28th of November, 1870, 
trains began to run regularly between West Point and 
Missouri Valley, lowa. The coming of the railroad, for 
which bonds to the amount of $100,000 had been voted 
by the enterprising inhabitants of Cuming County as an 
aid to the building of the Fremont, Elkhorn, and Mis- 
souri Valley Railroad, gave a great impetus to the growth 
of West Point in all branches of trade, business, and 
industry. 

In this same year, Uriah Bruner was elected one of 
the first regents of the State University and the follow- 
ing year he was re-elected In this same University his 
son Lawrence later became a professor of entomology 
and taught for more than a quarter of a century. 

As Mr. Bruner’s interests became more and more 
centered in West Point, he decided to move his family 
from the farm near Omaha to this growing town on the 
Elkhorn. He started the building of a large house on 
the hill overlooking the town and the Elkhorn River. 
Lumber for the house was brought from Fremont by 
wagon. He and his sons set out groves of trees on the 
forty acre tract of land. When the house was completed, 
in the summer of 1870, the family and household goods 
‘ame overland. 

That fall, an epidemic of typhoid fever spread 
throughout the town. Doubtless, this was due to a econtam- 
inated water supply. Six of the seven Bruner children 
came down with the fever—Phoneta, Lawrence, Edgar, 
Hudson, Ida,'and Lillie. Only Ella the youngest, es- 
caped, only to be stricken later with rheumatism. There 
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was only one doctor in the town, and as he was not al- 
together reliable, Mr. Bruner took care of the children 
himself. He was equal to the responsibility as he had 
studied medicine and had also been a druggist. That 
same fall, Frankie was born. Four and a half years 
later, their ninth and youngest child, Amy, was born. 


First West Point Bank 

Mr. Bruner became engaged in a number of enter- 
prises. In addition to his interest in the grist mill, he 
started a bank under the name Neligh, Bruner, and Kipp. 
It was located on the site where the West Point National 
Bank now stands. He was also, at one time, engaged in 
the general mereantile business. Along with other 
public spirited men of this early period, he was always 
ready to subscribe to every enterprise that looked to- 
ward the development and progress of West Point and 
the surrounding country. 

During the vears 1874 to 1876, the terrible grasshop- 
per invasion took place, leaving fields bare of all vegeta- 
tion. Drought also added to the devastation. Many set- 
tlers became discouraged and sold their land and stock 
and left the country. Times were indeed hard; there 
was widespread depression—comparable to the present 
time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruner were always deeply interested 
in educational and religious matters. For a number of 
years Mr. Bruner served on the West Point Board of 
Edueation. Both Uriah Bruner and Amelia Bruner were 
charter members of Grace Lutheran Church, whose be- 
ginning went back to October 18th, 1874. Throughout 
all the struggles of the Church, and its changes of or- 
ganization and buildings campaigns, they were devoted 
members and supporters. 

For several vears Mr. Bruner was employed in the 
United States Land Office at Washington, D. C. Later 
he served as Land Inspector in Minnesota. 

For more than a quarter of a century he had a law 
office and practiced in his profession; he acquired a rep- 
utation for integrity, ability and sound judgment; his 
legal library at the time of his retirement,—which was 
only two years before his death—was one of the largest 
in the state. 
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Two Golden Weddings 

The Bruner house on the hill was the scene of two 
happy and memorable occasions. The first, in the sum- 
mer of 1875, was the Golden Wedding celebration of 
Grandmother and Grandfather Bruner, parents of Uriah 
Bruner. Twenty-eight vears later, May 22nd, 1903, Mr. 
and Mrs. Uriah Bruner celebrated their fiftieth wedding 
anniversary. 

John D. Neligh was the first one of these four pioneers 
to pass away; his death occurred on October 9th, 1896, 
on his sixty-fifth birthday. Uriah Bruner died on July 
5th, 1905, at the age of seventy-five. Amelia Bruner died 
at the age of seventy-seven, on July 23rd, 1909. Aunt 
Kitty Neligh passed away on March 24th, 1912, at seven- 
ty-six vears of age. 

It may seem, to the unthinking, that, with the pass- 
ing of these early settlers, their lives have become a 
closed chapter. Nothing, however, is further from the 
truth: their lives were builded into the very foundations 
of all the beginnings and enterprises of that pioneer 
time. Their courage, steadfastness, sacrifice, and, above 
all, their far-seeing vision, are inextricably woven into 
the very warp and woof of the life and progress of their 
home communities and of the state of Nebraska. 


NOTE:—The material for this paper about two pioneer families 
was drawn from stories remembered, as told by our parents, Uriah 
Bruner and Amelia Bruner; from reminiscences told by Aunt Kitty 
to her children and written down by them; from obituary accounts 
in several West Point papers; from facts concerning the Bruner 
family, as compiled by Ella Bruner DeBell; and from The History 
of Cuming County, written by E. N. Sweet, in the year 1876 


Omaha Indian Group Photo, 1854 

D. L. Robertson, Lincoln, presented a group photograph of 
Omaha chiefs and white officials reported taken at Washington, D. C., 
in May, 1854, at the time of the Omaha Indian lands sale treaty 
J. B. Robertson, Omaha Indian agent at the time, later legislative 
representative, town builder and emigrant agent, is one of the white 
officials, according to the donor 

A photograph of T. H. Robertson, editor of the Omaha Nebras- 
kian, and a leather trunk were also presented to the Society by Mr. 
Robertson. 























Tobias Castor* 


THE BEGINNING OF TOBIAS, NEBRASKA 


By Alice G. Harvey 


[This story of Tobias beginning is a little classic. The selection 
of facts, the form of telling them, their relation to the Nebraska about 
them, make an ideal short story. The writer has conferred permanent 
historical honor on her birthplace a eS 

Fifty-one years ago, Nebraska was still sparsely set- 
tled even in the eastern part of the state, but new towns 
were being built up rapidly. 





*Tobias Castor was born in Ashland County, Ohio, October 22, 


1840. Fourteen years later he moved, with his parents, to lowa. He 
settled on the Big Blue river in Saline County in 1862. He held office 
as county treasurer, clerk and surveyor in Saline County. After 1879 
he had charge of securing right of way for construction of all the 
great lines of the Burlington System. He was a delegate to the dem- 
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In 1883 the Burlington Railroad system of Nebraska 
was putting out branches and feeders over the entire 
South Platte country. It was decided to build a line 
west from DeWitt. This was surveyed and construction 
work started in the fall of 1883. But very cold and un- 
usual weather came and the line made little progress 
that winter. The towns along this line west of DeWitt 
were Swanton, Western, and Castor. However, the name 
of Castor was not acceptable to post office authorities 
so it was eventually changed to Tobias. Tobias Castor 
was the name of the Burlington right of way official at 
that time and the town was named in his honor. The 
Lincoln Town Site Company was the name of this com- 
pany. 


Tobias Castor on the Map 

Gregg and Leet of Lincoln secured the first location 
for an elevator at Castor. The railroad being incomplete 
on account of severe weather, they shipped lumber to 
Exeter and hauled it south across the prairie to the new 
town site of Castor. The first two wagon loads arrived 
January 11, 1884. The trip across from Exeter was hard 
and tedious, as two young men made their way across 
the snow-covered prairie. It was bitter cold and the 
road was unmarked. Leaving Exeter on the morning 
of January 10, they arrived at the shack of Socrates 
White after dark that night. 

The next day, January 11, 1884, the young men pro- 
ceeded with the loads of lumber up to the station loca- 
tion, and the site was selected for the building of a corn 
erib and grain office. 

The two young men who engaged in this project were 
EK. Leet and a helper, C. D. Lockhart. 


The First Nail Driver 

On arrival at the point of erection of the corn crib, 
Lockhart unloaded a keg of nails and couple of boards 
and proceeded to drive them together, saying that he 
was going to drive the first nail in the new town. 


ocratic national conventions from 1876 to .1896 and a democratic na- 
tional committeeman from 1892 to 1896. He died December 12, 1901 

Mr. Castor was married October 22, 1858 to Catherine Hunt. Four 
children were born to them. He married Mary A. Cooper January 


24, 1889. 
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Neither of them were carpenters of any experience 
but they had ample faith in their ability to do what was 
necessary to start buying grain. Wherever the railroads 
laid their roads of steel across the prairies, the grain el- 
evators were close behind, for the real purpose of the 
railroad was to provide an outlet to markets for the 
farmers’ products. 

The first things an elevator man needed were a corn 
crib and a pair of scales, so on one of those loads of 
lumber taken across from Exeter was a pair of Fair- 
banks scales and timbers for the framework. 

On the trip from White’s farm to the station location, 
the young men had stopped at a railroad camp to get 
warm. Only a few men were there. This camp was a 
wooden shack covered over with tar paper. There they 
met the man and his family who ran the boarding camp. 
The usual questions of those days were asked—‘ Who 
are you?—‘‘ Where are you from?’’ and ‘‘ Where are you 
going?’’ The young men explained their mission and 
the railroad cook asked about the seales on the wagon. 
After some conversation he explained that he was a seale 
man, having at one time worked for Noah Swickard of 
Alton, Illinois, who was the patentee of the first grain 
dump patented in the United States. He had known Mr. 
Leet’s father, so arrangements were made for him to 
make the framework and set up the seales. And the 
young men considered themselves fortunate to meet a 
real scale man out on the bleak Nebraska prairies so far 
from other towns. 


The First Load of Corn 

After their arrival at the station site, Mr. Leet and 
Mr. Lockhart quickly set to work to build a corn crib. 
They got two lengths of framework erected that first 
day, January 11, 1884. The next day while they were 
still at work, they looked across the prairie to the north 
and saw a team and wagon loaded with ear corn with 
a driver walking along beside the load, coming toward 
them. 

Mr. Leet, when he told of this incident, said, ‘*The 
wagon load of ear corn eventually arrived at our corn 
crib and the driver asked if we were corn buyers. He 
said that his father had sent him. We explained that 
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we had no seales and that the crib had no floor and was 
not ready vet, and that we had very little money because 
we had not expected to do business so soon. 

But the driver said that he did not want to take the 
load of corn back home so we finally came to an agree- 
ment. Floor was put in one end of the crib and the corn 
was unloaded. We lumped up the amount as twenty- 
three bushels at twenty cents a bushel and in order to 
give money we took a blank slip from our vest pocket 
notebook and wrote him a due bill for the amount. This 
all seemed very satisfactory to the young man as the 
next day he was back with another load of corn.’’ 

The scales were not set and in use until a week later. 
After erecting the crib, a small shed office was built. This 
was the first erection of a building of any kind at this 
station, as at the time Leet and Lockhart had arrived 
on January 11, there was no evidence of the town of 
Tobias except four laths sticking up through a foot of 
snow, one at each corner of the new town site. 

The next appearance of a building of any importance 
was the erection of an ice house for a saloon for the New 
Brothers of Friend, Nebraska, who were putting in a 
saloon at Tobias. 


The Boom Period of a Small Town 

The next building was oil and storage of the Me 
Deugle, Calahan and Saunders Hardware Store. The 
town then grew very rapidly. In fact, it was one of the 
mushroom towns of that period which sprang up on the 
prairies where there was any business to be handled. In 
the early spring Tobias was incorporated as a village 
and by 1887 it had a population of 500. 

Charlie White erected the first grocery store and 
there were blacksmith shops, meat markets, hotels and 
general business houses that followed very fast. The 
first large mercantile store was MeKellip and Mumau in 
the fall of 1884. Chase and Holman had the first general 
store. There were three saloons which was practically 
the next business to follow the grain business. 

The first school opened early in 1884 and L. H. Hol- 
loway (now of Fremont) was the first school teacher. A 
one-room school was erected on a lot owned by Mr. Hol- 
loway in the east part of town. There were no grades, 
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but subjects were taught which the pupils needed, ac- 
cording to their age and previous training. It was very 
similar to the one-room country schools of that period. 

The settlers or homesteaders tributary to this town 
were largely foreign, mostly Germans and Bohemians, 
with a fair percentage of Americans. 

In May, 1884, the Burlington railroad was finished 
through Tobias and was built on west. During July, 
1884, a site was selected on the Burlington right of way, 
and an elevator was built for Gregg and Leet. Mr. Leet 
was a resident of Tobias, and had charge of this elevator 
until 1897. He continued in the grain business for the 
remainder of his life. He was at Fairbury for a few 
years, then went to Lincoln, where he was connected with 
the Wright-Leet Grain Company for many years. 

Dick Drysdale was one of the first Burlington station 
agents, and is still a resident of the town. 


Beginning of Fairmont Creamery 

The second creamery of the Fairmont Creamery Com- 
pany was built at Tobias in 1889. Ed Rector, recent 
president of the Fairmont Creamery Company, began 
working in the creamery at Tobias in May, 1891. There, 
as a young man, he studied the business and became 
thoroughly familiar with every process and angle of the 
business. 

Thus the small towns scattered over Nebraska have 
served a purpose in the settling of the state and in pro- 
viding trade and social centers for the pioneers and set- 
tlers. The little towns had an important part in the 
lives of their founders and builders and there was a thrill 
and inspiration in building and watching them grow 
which few people of this generation will ever know. 

Note:—The incidents of this article were related to the writer by 
her uncle, Mr. E. Leet, in the winter of 1932. Mr. Leet passed away 
at Hebron, Nebraska, February 13, 1933. 
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C. H. Irion, Scottsbluff, a western Nebraska “trail blazer,” writes 
that he plans to get out a story or two. Securing a younger sister's 


diary and pictures of his first soddie are first steps 
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BENSON: A RESIDENTIAL SUBURBAN 
COMMUNITY 


By Dorothy Ruth Mutz 


[A thesis submitted to the einaiadies of Sociology, Municipal 
University of Omaha, adapted for the Magazine by extracting (with 
slight revisions) all sections on Benson history.] 


In 1857, the same year in which the city of Omaha 
was incorporated, Military Road was laid out by the fed- 
eral government. This road ran north-west, starting at 
45th and Grant Streets and ending at what is now the city 
limits—72nd and Boyd Streets. It was this road which 
determined the location of the future village of Benson, 
Nebraska. 

Military Road, later renamed Military Avenue, was 
purposely laid out to run over the high ground, so that 
the emigrants and freighters going west could have a 
good view of the surrounding country as a protection 
against Indian surprise. A part of the original Over 
land Trail, the Road linked Omaha and Fort Calhoun. 
It was a common sight in those early days to see soldiers 
from the government posts marching along the highway. 

The fertile, well-drained land near the Road and about 
nine miles from the little trading post of Omaha was 
quickly sought for homestead land by the Scandinavians, 
Seotch, Irish and English who came westward in the 
eighties. The ‘‘buffalo pasture’’ was soon plowed under 
by these thrifty folk. Dairying and raising small grains 
and corn were the main agricultural pursuits. Neither 
the cloud of grasshoppers in ‘67 nor the blizzards and 
prairie fires discouraged these hardy homesteaders. In 
the Seventies they formed a small school known as the 
Sheeley school. 

NOTE:—Dorothy Ruth Mutz is the daughter of Dana Russell 
Mutz, editor of the Utica Sun at the time of her birth. Following 
the death of her father Miss Mutz attended high school at Omaha 
and took a teacher’s course at Park College, Missouri. Her interest 
in social problems led to a graduate course in sociology at the Mu- 
nicipal University of Omaha, completed in June, 1935. She recently 


resigned a teaching post at Irvington to become Assistant Supervisor, 
U. S. Public Health Service Survey, Spokane, Washington. 
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To accomodate farmers and emigrants, a small trad- 
ing post was started. It was the social center of the com- 
munity, where the news of the day was brought to the 
farmers by emigrants passing through, and where opin- 
ions were exchanged about Civil Service Reform, the 
Boer Wars, Grover Cleveland’s policies, and the practie- 
ability of the Brooklyn Bridge. By 1887 eight families, 
comprising twenty-five or thirty people, had settled along 
Military Road and to the west. 


During the year an early Omaha settler, John D. 
Creighton, sold his 900 acre farm to Erastus A. Benson, 
who had recently moved from lowa. The north-east and 
north-west quarters of section twelve were purchased 
January 15, 1887, and later the same year the rest of the 
section was transferred to Mr. Benson as trustee. 


The land for the first school house, built in 1890, was 
given by Mr. Benson. The one-room building had two 
teachers and twenty pupils. Mr. Benson also built the 
town hall where church services and community gather- 
ings were held. The town hall used to stand at 62nd 
and Military Avenue, then Mayne and Military Road. 
The same vear the founder of Benson donated the land 
for St. James Orphanage, a Catholic institution, which 
started with an enrollment of seventy-five boys. 

In 1887, the same vear that the section of land owned 
by Mr. Benson was plotted, the founder of the village 
was granted a franchise for the Benson Motor Railway 
Company. The steamear, which operated between 48th 
and Grant and Mayne and Military Road, looked much 
like the trains of an earlier period with its tall smoke- 
stack. Later a horse-car was used in place of the steam- 
car. 

During 1890 and 1891 a Chicago syndicate, with W. 
H. Crary as local agent, got control of Halevon Heights 
addition. In conjunction with Mr. Benson, the syndicate 
formed the Benson and Haleyon Heights Street Railway 
Company. October 11, 1891, the street car tram made 
its first run, extending the earlier run to 66th street. The 
company bought its electric power from the Omaha 
Street Railway Company. 

By 1892 sixty houses had been built. A four-room 
school houtse was erected to replace the old school which 
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had burned in 1891. At that time there were 143 child- 
ren of school age. 

In 1892 the Benson Methodist Episcopal Church was 
organized. Twenty people comprised the first congre- 
gation, which was inter-denominational. 

During the year Mr. Benson arranged with ‘‘ Buffalo”’ 
Jones to bring a herd of thirty or forty buffalo to the 
town. The herd was stockaded in the village for about 
a year and a half. Admission was charged, and people 
from Omaha and surrounding towns flocked to see the 
‘‘vanishing herd.’’ 

On December 4, 1897, the Douglas County board of 
commissioners took up the matter of incorporating the 
village. At this time there were approximately 200 re- 
sidents. The petition of incorporation was granted, and 
the boundaries of the village were established. 


Incorporated Political Life 

In 1898, the vear after Benson was incorporated as 
a village, the first election was held. For two decades 
Benson had a separate political existence. 

Because of Benson’s closeness to the metropolis of 
Omaha, it gradually availed itself of the cheaper and less 
antiquated utilities which the city offered. 

In 1907 the first city election was held. The follow- 
ing year the city became a second class city of more than 
1,000 and less than 25,000 population. It had a full set 
of city officers, mayor, council, and police magistrate. 
At this time prevailing sentiment was against annexa- 
tion. 

Candidates who filed for the office of mayor usually 
represented three factions in the town: the fraternal or- 
ganizations, the churches, and the saloons. However, 
other individuals filed who represented no particular 
group, and often won the election. 

The struggle to obtain civic improvements began in 
1902 when a Committee of Public Improvements was 
formed. Electric lights took the place of gas lamps dur- 
ing the year, with the power bought from Omaha. In 
1905 the first water mains were laid, and in 1913 the vil- 
lage had its own water-works and sewage system. The 
volunteer fire department was also organized in 1902. 
After two years of agitation for better equipment and 
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a fire hall in which to house it, the Community Hall was 
built in 1915 with a fire hall on the first floor. Above 
the hall was the ‘‘ Library Hall’’ where official meetings 
were held and the city records kept. Friendly relations 
existed between the Omaha and Benson fire departments, 
the Benson department being invited to the city depart- 
ment’s social affairs every year. 

The Benson and Haleyon Heights Street Railway 
Company was turned over to the Omaha Street Railway 
Company in 1904, provided it would make ten-minute 
runs. However, the promise was poorly kept, and the 
irregular street car service was the despair of city fath- 
ers and townspeople until recent years. 

Although a need for a playground was voiced in 1911, 
one was not established until 1918. A woman was put 
in charge of the activities. In 1927 the Benson Wo- 
man’s Club sponsored a playground again. In 1931 the 
city of Omaha purchased 1,145 acres of land north-west 
of Bensen for park grounds. Benson Park, as it was 
named, has a lagoon and a golf course, and is extensively 
landscaped. The Park was first utilized for community 
recreational activities by federal funds in 1934. 

In 1911 there was a little opposition to annexation of 
Benson to Omaha, especially by residents in West Ben- 
son who feared that annexation would bring high taxes. 
In 1913 public opinion was for annexation. A Benson 
Times editorial of this year stated: ‘‘ When Omaha Swal- 
lows Benson’’—‘ Annexation is inevitable. We shall 
eventually be drawn into Omaha with or without our 
consent. Is it, then, not plain to every citizen that we 
must make haste to obtain our municipal improvements 
while we may?’”! 

Annexation of Benson took place May 25, 1917. Be- 
cause of the World War activities, the annexation was 
carried through very quietly. The Benson Times makes 
no comment on the event, and a column called ‘‘ News 
from the City’’ continues to run in the paper as usual. 

Since annexation a great deal of feeling has been 
aroused over the high taxes, which were of course in- 
creased beyond the taxes levied by the village to the ex- 
tent of about 400 per cent. 


1October 24, 1913. 
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TABLE VI 
COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION IN THE 1934 CITY 

ELECTION 

Number Per-Cent 

Total Voting Population... oe ne 
Number of Voters Registered................ 4,654................. . 68.0 
Primary Election (August).......................2,297............. 33.8 
General Election (November)............... 3,743... wun Soe 


Benson, following the trend of other suburbs in met- 
ropolitan districts, had a tremendous growth between 
1900 and 1930, leaping from 510 inhabitants in 1900 to 
11,266 in 1930. 


Fraternal and Recreation Activities 

Benson Lodge, International Order of Odd Fellows, 
was the first fraternal order organized in Benson. It 
was instituted in 1894 and in 1905 a lodge hall was com- 
pleted. Affiliated organizations include; Belle Rebekah 
Lodge (1912); Excelsior Encampment (1927); and La- 
dies’ Auxiliary Encampment, (1927). 

Benson Camp, Modern Woodmen of America, the only 
Camp in Benson, was organized in 1899. In 1915 it de- 
dicated the Community Hall. Royal Neighbors Kensing- 
ton was organized in 1912. 

The Omaha-Benson Woman’s Club was organized and 
federated in 1910. This was originally an afternoon 
Kensington, with twelve members. Departments of the 
club inelude; music, literature and drama, American 
home, speech education. Among its activities in behalf 
of the community are; the baby clinic, a branch library, 
and a public playground. 

John J. Mereer Lodge, Order of Masons, was insti- 
tuted in 1914. In 1926 the Benson Masonic Lodge was 
dedicated. Affiliated organizations are: the Delta Chap- 
ter, Royal Arch Masons; Narcissus Chapter (1917); Ord- 
er of Eastern Star; Girls’ Order of Muses. 

Although the Benson members of the American Leg- 
ion had held separate meetings for a year, they did not 
obtain their charter until 1935. The post has sponsored 
a Boy Scout Troop since 1927. 

Danish Brotherhood and Sisterhood was organized in 
1914 in Benson and at present includes people outside 
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the community. The Assembly of Danish Women is ac- 
tive in Benson. 

Other clubs in existence at the present time are; the 
Floral Arts Garden Club, a Benson branch of the Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union, and the Spanish 
War Veterans and Auxiliary. Mention should also be 
made of the Merchants’ Bowling League. 

Benson Eagles, a fraternal organization, was started 
in 1905. In 1908 the organization built an auditorium. 
When this building burned in 1911, the members dis- 
banded. The club had many social affairs, and was 
active in welfare work and organized a ball park. In 
1909 it had a membership of 300. 

In 1926, through the efforts of the Benson Improve- 
ment Club, a gymnasium was added to the Benson Com- 
munity Hall. Previous to this time community activities 
had been held in the auditoriums of various fraternal 
organizations and in the churches. 

From 1926 to 1930 a schedule was drawn up by the 
city recreational board for the meeting of the various 
organizations in Benson. Three representatives were 
sent to the meetings of the Omaha Community Center 
Council, and directors of community activities at the 
gymnasium were selected by the Council. 

Because a local organization would more efficiently 
schedule the activities held in the Community Hall, aec- 
cording to the belief of the city commissioners, a Com- 
munity Hall Board was organized, with one of the com- 
munity ministers as chairman. In 1930 the Board began 
functioning, and was composed of fifteen representatives 
of the educational, religious, fraternal, social, and bus- 
iness groups in Benson. 

The Benson Community Building Association was 
organized as a part of the city-wide federal plan of re- 
creation centers in 1933. Under the present plan, more 
activities are offered, the number participating is con- 
siderably larger, and the area from which the partici- 
pants are drawn is larger. 

As in the other centers throughout the city, there are 
five divisions in the program of activities in the Benson 
Community Center. They are drama, handicraft, phys- 
ical education, music and social recreation. Those who 
participate come from as far west of Benson as Irving- 











Erastus A. Benson 


ton, and as far east as Clifton Hill and Walnut Hill 
districts. 

Benson has had a Branch Library since 1923. Pre- 
vious to this a library was housed in a store building. 
Within a few weeks of the establishment of a branch 
library in the Community Hall, there were 358 regular 
borrowers, and approximately 1,000 books. In 1934 there 
were 61,669 books checked out of the library, an average 
of 5,139 per month. The library is at present open three 
days a week. 

There are six Girl Scout Troops in Benson, with 142 
members. They have all been organized since 1928. The 
Brownies, an organization for younger girls, has four 
packs, all of which have been organized since 1930, and 
a total of ninety-three members. 

There are four Boy Scout Troops in Benson, with 138 
members. The oldest one, organized in 1918, was dis- 
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banded in 1933 and its members absorbed by the other 
four troops. Three troops are sponsored by Benson 
churches; a fourth is sponsored by the Benson American 
Legion Post. 

In 1930 there were forty-five members from Benson 
in the boy’s department of the Y. M. C. A. 

Commercialized recreation has existed in Benson 
since its incorporation as a village. In 1885, Teitz Park, 
a beer garden, was started and in 1888, Military Park, 
an amusement park of the same type was begun. The 
former park was located on the outskirts of the village 
and attracted many Omahans, although it was under vil- 
lage ordinance. Military Park, located in the village, 
was closed in 1902, after a brawl] had oceurred in which 
a man was murdered. 

In 1908 a ball park was built at 52nd and Maple by 
a fraternal organization. In 1911 a bowling alley was 
started and was maintained a short while. 

The first moving picture theatre came to Benson in 
1913. Sinee that time four different theatres have ex- 
isted in the community. In the early 1900’s stock com- 
panies played to village audiences. The newly organized 
Commercial Club brought a chautauqua company to the 
village in 1908. 

In 1931 a study® was made of the employment of lei- 
sure time in 835 families which had children enrolled in 
Benson High School. These families represented about 
1,000 high school students, approximately all of whom 
came from the community of Benson. 

The study showed that ‘‘The average time spent in 
recreation each day was about three hours, which was 
utilized in driving, listening to the radio, fishing, garden- 
ing, reading, golf, and baseball, arranged in order of 
frequency. Of these 835 families 593, or 73.2 per cent 
spent their vacation together on auto trips . . . The 
amount of money spent each month for recreation varied 
from twenty-five cents to $4.00 per individual, the aver- 
age amount being eighty cents, or $3.00 to $10.00 per 
family, depending on the size of the family.’’ 


2Eva Jones, “Abstract of a Study of Family Recreation,” News Let- 
ter, February, 1935. 
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Education 

Organized effort to obtain school improvements first 
developed through the Improvement Club, organized in 
1914. In 1924 the Benson School Association was or- 
ganized to ‘‘maintain and develop better conditions in 
Benson’s schools.’’ Representatives from the Benson 
Elementary Parent-Teacher Organization, started in 
1914, the Benson Woman’s Club, and the Commercial 
Club, together with others interested in the community 
problem, met primarily to discuss means of retaining the 
high school, which was in danger of being closed. In 
1926 a new high school was built, largely through the 
efforts of the Association. 

When the new high school was built, the Parent- 
Teacher Organization for all the schools was dissolved, 
and separate organizations in each school took its place. 
In 1934 the high school Parent-Teacher Association was 
dissolved, and a Booster’s Club took its place. Its first 
act was to raise money for a better equipped athletic 
field and stadium. 

St. Bernard’s Parochial school was built in 1913, and 
has an attendance of about 200 students. It is conducted 
by the Sisters of Mercy. 


Religious Activities 

Church services in Benson were first held in the Town 
Hall in 1890. In 1892 the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was organized; in 1902 it obtained its first resident past- 
or. In 1905 St. Bernard’s Catholic Church was erected, 
and the following year it was moved to its present loca- 
tion. 

Two churehes were organized in 1906, the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Benson, and the First Baptist Church, 
which became the Benson Baptist Church in 1922. The 
Presbyterian Chureh was built in 1908. During this year 
the Presbyterians put on a campaign for conversions, 
reporting seventy conversions, as compared with be- 
tween thirty-five and forty conversions in the whole city 
of Omaha. 

The First English Lutheran Chureh was organized 
in 1907. The Augustana Lutheran Church was organized 
in 1911 and later became the Benson Immanuel Evangel- 
ical Church. Three years after organization, a small 
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TABLE VII 


CHANGE IN DENOMINATIONAL MEMBERSHIP OF SIX 
CHURCHES, 1909-1935 


Affiliation by Church Membership 
Families 
Denomination (1909) (1935) 
(Church in Benson) Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Baptist .... RUE 47 10.3 271 6.2 
Catholic . a 86 18.3 1,600 38.8 
Christian (1921) 185 4.2 
atheran (2) einen ae 30.4 762 17.0 
Methodist 
Episcopal ; 102 22.3 1,000 23.2 
Presbyterian . 82 17.9 525 12.0 


chapel was built. In 1926 the Benson Christian Church 
was organized. <A neighborhood Sunday-school was 
started in 1934 which includes children of all denomina- 
tions. St. Paul Methodist Episcopal, built in 19382. re- 
sulted from merging of three Methodist congregations 
in the north-west part of the city. Benson Immanuel 
Lutheran Chureh built a new auditorium in 1921, and 
the Presbyterian Chureh built a new edifice in 1932. 

For a short time early in the 1900’s the Chureh of the 
Advent held services in Benson. A United Brotherhood 
of Protestant Chureh in Benson existed for a short while 
in 1926. 

At the present time sixteen churches or religious 
bodies are listed in the Benson Times ‘*Chureh Notes.’ 
Ministers of the churches hold occasional meetings and 
send representatives to the Benson Recreational Assoc. 
iation Board. 


Business 

The development of a large retail district in Benson 
has been the result of the large population influx into 
the suburb during the past two decades. The character 
of the population had determined the types of retail 
service which should be offered. The new settlers are 
a moderate income group and have built five and six- 
room homes. 

The ‘*‘ Main Street’’ type of trading center was a nu- 
cleus for the suburban sub-center. In 1905, twenty-five 
retail centers and individuals offering personal services 
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were located in Benson. At present there are 110. Great- 
er specialization both in the type of merchandise offered 
and in personal services has been the trend. 

Income is another factor which sets the retail pattern 
of the area. The community can be classified as a ‘*mod- 
erate income area’’ having a ‘‘fair share of both buying 
habit and buying power.’ This type of area makes a 
particular appeal to the chain-operated store, of which 
there are sixteen or seventeen per cent of the whole num- 
ber of retail stores. Of the nineteen automotive centers 
(garages, filling stations, auto accessory shops,) eleven 
are chain-owned; of the twenty-two food centers, (bak- 
eries, meat markets, and grocery stores,) five are chain- 
owned. Owners of the chain-owned stores do not belong 
to the Benson Commercial Club as a rule, and seldom 
advertise in the local newspaper. 

The retail center draws not only from the city, but 
from the surrounding country towns. Two grain eleva 
tors have been erected in Benson since 1918. This makes 
it possible for farmers to transact business in the com 
munity which would otherwise take them to the central 
retail area. 

The Benson Commercial Club recognized the need to 
cater to this trade when they first put on the Farm and 
Trade Exhibits in 1921 and the Corn Show in 1927. 

The Commercial Club has been an important factor 
in unifving the business interests of the community, as 
well as in contributing to the civie welfare. 

The club was first organized in 1908. That vear it 
brought a chautauqua to Benson and also the Douglas 
County Veteran’s Reunion. At this time there were 
forty-eight members. There was little need for this or 
ganization at the time. In 1910 the Benson Times com 
ments, ‘‘Onee upon a time there was a Commercial Club.”’ 
The following vear the Benson Business Men’s Associa- 
tion was organized. 

In 1925 the Commercial Club was reorganized, pro 
posing to ‘‘promote the business and social welfare of 
Benson and vicinity.’ At this time there were ninety 
six members. 

3’The Metropolitan Community, pp. 264-266 
{Club letter head, italics the investigator’s 
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Benson Day was first observed in 1928. The celebra- 
tion began with a ‘‘ Booster parade’’ which visited South 
Omaha and six nearby towns. Until recent years a baby 
parade and a free barbecue were held. The annual picnic 
and program of games and athletic events is held at 
Krug Park. It is estimated that between fifteen and 
twenty thousand people attend the picnic, about five 
thousand coming from outside Benson. 

The ‘‘Know Benson Better Week’’ was started in 
1916 and was observed annually until about 1925. Dur- 
ing this week large advertisements were run in the local 
newspaper, merchants decorated their windows and of- 
fered prizes, and a street dance climaxed the week’s 
activities. 

The Benson Trade Exhibit was held from 1921 to 
1931. Thirty-two firms and individuals had booths at 
the exhibit at the Community Hall. 


The Press 

The Benson Times has always been a significant fact- 
or in the life of the community. In 1903 it started as a 
four column, eight page paper. The following year it 
became a five column, eight page paper. In 1908 the paper 
started a history of Benson called ‘‘From Buffalo Pas- 
ture to City,’’ which included a history of the churches, 
schools, and business enterprises of the community. It 
was the first of many projects carried on by the Times 
to stimulate civic consciousness. In 1920, for example, 
a ‘‘What Benson Needs’’ column ran. 

In 1913 the editorship was given to an Omaha man, 
who, since he did not participate in community affairs, 
did not write editorials on community problems. In 1917 
the paper was printed in Benson again, and there was 
a feeling that it would again become a community re- 
presentative. 

In 1928 the paper was sold to the owner of the north 
Omaha paper, and the paper was again printed and ed- 
ited outside the community. At the same time the eir- 
culation area was doubled, and the circulation was in- 
creased from 1,100 to 6.500. Approximately 1,000 sub- 
seribers are included on the rural route. 


Home-Ownership 
The United States Census for 1930 reports that 51.2 
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per cent of all homes were owned by families living in 
them. Of the 53,665 homes of known tenure in Omaha, 
42.1 per cent of the homes were owned.° 

In the 1934 Omaha City directory there were 2,108 
homes in Benson,® of which 52.4 per cent were owned. 
The *‘fringe’’ of population beyond the city limits’ in- 
cluded 214 homes; of these, 60 per cent were owned. 


—_———————--O = a 


Mormon Trail 

J. W. Korns, Salt Lake City, is researching on the Mormon Trail 
—the exact route and use before 1847 

He is convinced that wagons traveled this trail as early as 1836, 
with the possibility that the trail was followed by fur traders’ wagons 
even earlier. Mr. Korns hopes to secure enough material to write a 
history of the Trail with its initial use and concluding with the his 
toric Mormon migration of °47 

By-product of Mr. Korns’ study may be further information on 
the Fort Laramie—Fort Pierre Road 
Panhandle Pioneer Dies 

Mrs. Bennet (Louisa Izard) Irwin died at Plainview, Texas, 
March 16, 1935, aged 80. In 1878 she married Bennett Irwin, going 
to northwest Nebraska where Mr. Irwin was employed,(later foreman), 
on the Newman Ranch located on the present Sheridan-Cherry 


county line. Later, they purchased and homesteaded “Irwin Ranch” 
fifteen miles east of Gordon in Cherry County. The town and 
township of Irwin now indicates the Irwin range. As a cowboy, 


Mr. Irwin was a trail partner of James Dahlman, later mayor of 
Omaha 
Sheridan County Pioneer Couple 

B. J. Peterson, Sheridan County Historical Society President, 
sent a snapshot of Mr. and Mrs. Milton Taggart, Sheridan County 
pioneers who were married December 13, 1870, in Nebraska City by 
Judge Dickey. According to the Hay Springs News, of May 25, 1934, 
Mr. Taggart was born in 1840, fought throughout the Civil War 
(Antietam, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, Spottsylvania, and Peters- 
burg), and pioneered in Kansas and Antelope County, Nebraska be- 
fore taking a claim near Hay Springs in 1886. 





Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator of Transportation, in- 
quires about railroad land grants made by the State of Nebraska 


5Fifteenth Census, Vol. 1V. _ 
6Territory from 52nd to 72 Streets; Sprague to Blondo Streets. 
7Territory from 72nd to 84th Streets; Sprague to Blondo Streets. 
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THE RESCUE OF FREDDIE DETWILER 
A STORY OF ANTELOPE COUNTY 


[The stories of the incidents arising from open wells constitutes 
a whole chapter of Nebraska pioneer life. The most famous of these 
stories is the one told in Sheldon’s History and Stories of Nebraska, 
“An Open Well.” This occurred in Custer county, about fifteen miles 
northwest of Broken Bow in 1895. The story which follows here was 
sent in by Fred Thornton, of Neligh, Nebraska. It is a true and well 
told story, remembered by the editor of this magazine. ] 

On Saturday April 14th, 1888, just about the noon hour, the people 
of Neligh were thrown into a frenzy when a team came galloping 
into town from the east with two men who stated that a boy two 
and one half years old, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Detwiler living 
on the Pete Minkler farm four miles east of Neligh, had fallen into 
an old well and they wanted grappling irons and ropes and anyone 
who could help, to come as soon as possible to try to rescue the child 

The little boy had been playing in the yard, but when his mother 
went to call him she found his cap and hearing faint cries, found he 
had fallen into an old abandoned well. The frantic mother gave the 
alarm. Word was sent to Neligh and Oakdale and although there 
were no telephones at this time, the news spread very rapidly and at 
one o'clock over one hundred men were on the ground all anxious 
to help in some way to rescue the boy, but all efforts with grappling 
hooks and ropes had proved futile and at five o’clock in the afternoon 
it was decided that the only way to rescue him was to dig a shaft 
near the old well and when down on a level with the child, to tunnel 
through to the old well 

The old well was a twelve inch bored well and when down seven- 
ty-cight feet was reduced to eight inches and when the well failed to 
reach water the twelve inch tubing was pulled out. It was known 
the child could not enter the small tubing 

The men who started the shaft were not experienced well diggers 
and the shaft was started much larger then necessary, but the work 
was kept up during the night. Early Sunday morning, William Stin 
son and James Stratton who were experienced well diggers from 
Oakdale, were given charge of the work and they at once reduced 
the size of the shaft to thirty inches square About this time, C. C 
Crawford, Dick Wolf, G. Worthington, L. Keezer, Wm. Kaley and 
Fred McDougal, all experienced well diggers, arrived from Neligh 
These men were put in relays and each man dug for thirty minutes 
to his utmost strength. Other men were kept busy hauling up the 
dirt and moving it away from the shaft It was soon noted that 
curbing must be used \ load of plank was brought and J. B. Lytle 
and the writer cut the curbing making locked corners and no nails 


2 
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needed to fasten it. Each plank was put in by the diggers and in 
this way all was safe. 

The moaning of the little boy was terrible and a spiral worm 
was made of small iron bar, spring shaped, and was tested on a little 
girl of the boy’s age. It seemed to be a success but was a failure 
in the well as there was no way to wind it around the body from the 
end of a rope. After this trial the moaning ceased and it was thought 
he had been further injured. An iron pipe was lowered down clos¢ 
to the boy and a small bellows used to pump fresh air to the bottom 
of the well. 

Provisions were sent out from the stores and prepared at the 
Allen home and brought to the men who were working. Many of 
the neighborhood women worked all night preparing meals and hot 
coffee. 

About midnight on Sunday the shaft was down seventy-two feet 
—but the diggers were into dry sand. Messrs. Stinson and Stratton 
then took full charge of the work and declined any help from the 
others as they realized the real peril of the loose sand. A different 
kind of curbing had to be used consisting of planks sharpened like 
a wide chisel and driven into the sand ahead of the diggers. Mr 
Stinson started a small tunnel to the well. The well had not been 
bored straight and it was necessary to lower a bell down into the 
well and by the sound he soon located the well. The sand had to be 
pulled back by handfuls to prevent running into the well and cover- 
ing up the boy. The tunneling in the loose sand was very slow 
When the men reached the boy he was almost covered with dirt and 
sand and they first discovered his little feet straight up and thought he 
must have fallen head first. They soon found his head pressed tight 
ly between his knees. He was in a sitting position 

After getting the dirt away from the boy and the tunnel mad 
secure he called for W. A. Elwood, County Sheriff, to come down 
and lift the boy out. Mr. Elwood was near the shaft and had said 
to Mr. C. J. Best, editor of the Neligh Leader, that he would not go 
to the bottom of that shaft for one thousand dollars. When the cail 
came he never spoke or hesitated for an instant, and after consider- 
able effort lifted the boy out and through the tunnel and handed him 
to Mr. Stinson, who was quickly hauled to the surface. He asked that 
no noise or demonstration be made. The other two men were hauled 
up 

The boy made a slight crying sound, giving evidence he was still] 
alive. Mr. Stinson, who seemed cool and collected, collapsed on the 
sround. He was soon revived and taken to his home in Oakdale 
where several days care was needed. Drs. Cox and Wait of Neligh 
and Dr. E. W. Minton of Oakdale were on the ground and at once 
took charge of the boy and a careful examination showed a few 
bruises but no broken bones. After a short time he was given some 


nourishment and was breathing quite regularly. 
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Word was sent to the parents who had been taken to the Allen 
home soon after the accident happened and that mother’s joy knew 
no bounds when she saw her little boy alive and sure to recover. 
No person on the work would accept a penny for his work, which 
shows the spirit of those good old pioneers. 

Fred Detwiler, the little boy who survived forty-six hours seventy- 
eight feet below the surface is now a man of fifty years and lives in 
the State of Washington. Very few of those who worked so faith- 
fully in the rescue remain today. Mr. Elwood who forgot his price 
to go in the tunnel is living in Bakersfield, California. The little 
girl on whom they fitted the spiral worm, hoping it would fit on the 
little boy, was a neighbor child at that time and is now Mrs. Pearl 
Peterson of Neligh. But forty-seven years have taken a large portior 
of those workers to their long rest 


Rev. Hamilton’s Granddaughter writes: 

Mrs. Julia Warner Himebaugh, Hooper, Nebraska writes about 
the old mission site on the Omaha Indian Reservation founded by 
Rev. William Hamilton, as!'=z why this landmark cannot be marked 
in a proper manner, 

“That old Mission was my birthplace * * * Several years ago 

I read * * * that, ‘two acres of land, the site of the old Presby- 

terian Mission on the Omaha Indian Reservation, founded in 

1856, had been granted to the State Historical Society.’ What 

was done about it? * * *” 

“Rev. Hamilton who built the Mission was my grandfather 

His wife that was killed in a runaway going up to the house 
from the road was my own grandmother and she is one of the 
small number buried in that historic graveyard, (1868). My 
father Rev. Joel Warner and his wife Amanda Hamilton Warn- 
er (my mother)) were teachers in that Indian boarding school 
at the time of my birth.” 

The Editors answer that part of the site was conveyed to the 
Society, but there has been little maintenance due to lack of funds, 
and most of the site belongs to Walt Diddock who married one of the 
LaFlesche girls 

“The old Mission building was torn down about thirty years 
ago, greatly to my grief. * ~™ 
“If enough land could be secured, 40 to 80 acres, for a Mem- 

orial Park under the State Park Commission, it would be a 

splendid idea.” 


Territorial Officers 

J. C. Harvey, St. Louis, donated a document listing Nebraska 
Territorial Officers, 1855, including members and officers of the first 
Legislative Assembly. Particularly interesting is the letter on the 
reverse side, from which we quote: 


“Owin~ to the severity of the weather and ice running in 
the Missouri, Court was adjourned sia “te 
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SETTLEMENT OF NEBRASKA INTERFLUVES AS EXEM- 
PLIFIED BY THE HASTINGS INTERFLUVE 


By Dr. Thomas F. Barton, 
(Southern Illinois State Normal University, 


Carbondale, Illinois) 


Che primary object in writing this paper is to interpret by means 
of features of the physical environment why thousands of people 
passed across Nebraska for three decades (1840-1870); why the river 


valleys were settled first in preference to the interfluves!; and wh 


the latter were so rapidly occupied during the decade and a half fol- 
lowing 1870 whereas up to this time they had been avoided. It is be 
the Hastings Interfluve? is in many 


lieved that the development o 
respects representative of others in Nebraska and the Great Plains 


Early Reports 

Discouraging reports by American explorers concerning the utili- 
zation of this area by white man began coming in as early as the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. And as late as 1860, land survey 
reports apparently justified the prediction by saying that the best 
utilization of the area would be grazing. Most of these early explor 
ers and government investigators believed that it could never be 
placed under cultivation. They based this conclusion upon the fea 
f transporta 


tures of the physical environment, the possible means < 
tion, and their own experiences 

The early government investigators who reported unfavorably 
concerning the possible utilization of the Great Plains were given strict 
orders to observe conditions as they existed, and to notice particular- 
ly the quality and quantity of timber, water, navigable streams, fuel, 
game, and other natural resources. As we have seen, they reported 
that the area was deficient in every respect Accordingly, these men 
did not advocate agricultural utilization here. But then, they had not 
been instructed to base their conclusion upon the possibilities of rail 
road transportation, deep well water, and barbed-wire fencing, since 


at that time it was hardly conceivable that these factors were to 


IInterfluve is the upland or divide between streams flowing in the 
same direction 

2The Hastings Interfluve is a term applied to the area lying between 
the Little Blue and the Platte rivers. The Platte river on the north 
and the Little Blue on the south bound the area in these two direc- 
tions. This area extends as far west as Minden, Nebraska, and east 
to the headwaters of the Big Blue river. This term avoids the monot- 
ony otherwise produced by unnecessary repetition of the words Little- 
Blue-Platte river interfluvial area 
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play an important part in transforming a grazing land into a crop 
producing region 

Dr. James who accompanied Long’s expedition in 1818-1820 writes 
about the Great Plains: 

“We have little apprehension of giving too unfavorable an ac- 
count of this portion of the country Though the soil is in some 
places fertile, the want of timber, of navigable streams, and of 
water for the necessities of life, render it an unfit residence for 
any but a nomad population.”® 

By observing Dr. James’ conclusion concerning the features of the 

physical environment, it is not difficult to understand why the Pawnee 

adjustment to this area was efficient to a surprising degree Being 

a grass land with a variable climate, and lacking timber and navigable 

streams to aid settlement, it could only be used as grazing land 
Major Long in his final estimate of the area wrote: 

“In regard to this extensive section of country (the Great 
Plains), I do not hesitate in giving the opinion that it is almost 
wholly unfit for cultivation, and, of course, uninhabitable by a 
people depending upon agriculture for their subsistence Al 
though tracts of fertile land of considerable extent are occasion 
ally to be met with, yet the scarcity of wood and water, almost 
uniformly absent, will prove an insuperable obstacle in the way 
of settling the country.’4 
Thus we see that Dr. James was of the same opinion as Major 

Long and members of his expedition—that it would be impossible for 


agriculture to be developed in the Great Plains area 


The Interfluve as a Barrier 

Just as the Great Plains presented a barrier to people traveling 
ast of the Mississippi river to the Rocky Mountains, so this inter 
fluve offered many handicaps to those crossing from the Little Blu« 
to the Platte valley. Especially did this upland prove an obstacle to 
those traveling over the route later known as the Oregon Trail \ 
member of Fremont’s expedition describing this region wrote: 


“In about five miles we reached a fork of the Little Blue where 


the road leaves the river and crosses over to the Platte No 
water was found on the dividing ridge, and the casks were 
filled, and the animals were allowed to repose by the Little 
Blue The road led across a high and level prairie ridge 


Squalls of rain with thunder and lightning were around 
us in every direction, and while we were enveloped in one of 
them, a flash which seemed to scorch our eyes as it passed, 
struck in the prairie "5 


Thus we see that people crossing this area were handicapped by 

its lack of water, shade, fresh food for their animals, and protection 

*Thwaites, R. G., Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, Vol. XIV, on 
S. H. Long’s Expedition, p. 20 

‘Tbid. 

5Fremont, Brevet Captain J. C., Report of the Exploring Expedition 
to bon Rocky Mountains and to Oregon and North California, 1845, 
p. / 
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from storms. Obviously, it was necessary to make careful prepara- 
tions before braving the hazards of this twenty-mile stretch 

Because of its deficiency in those things deemed necessary to 
travelers, namely, food, fuel, water, and animal feed, the interfluve, 
or interstream area as it is often called, was branded along with other 
parts of the Great Plains as the “Great American Desert.”6 This 
misconception is exemplified in a report of R. F. Burton: 
“We then resumed our journey over a desert, a waterless area 
save after a rain... it is the divide between the Little Blue and 
Platte rivers.”’? 
Early Pioneers Pass By 

The site of the Hastings Interfluve was part of an area which 
formed the crotch of two overland routes. One, the Oregon Trail, 
extended in a northwesterly direction from Leavenworth, Atchison, 
and St. Joseph, crossed the Blue river at Marysville and Oketo, Kan- 
sas, and then continued along the Little Blue valley staying on the 
upland but within close range of the river.8 The other, the northern 
route, known as the Nebraska City Cut-off extended across from Ne- 
braska City to the Platte river. Forty miles east of Fort Kearny? it 
started to parallel this river, and ten miles east of the Fort it joined 
the Oregon Trail.!° 

The following statements gives us an idea of the tremendous traf- 
fic that must have passed over these routes with each successive wave 
of migration: 

“By 1843 it (the Oregon Trail) had become a well-defined 
route for trade and other traffic between a great base, St. Louis, 





6This term was applied to an area varying in a size and location as 
the knowledge of the Great Plains increased. Kollmorgan, Walter, 
Some Geographic Misconceptions of the Climate of Nebraska and 
The Great Plains, Master’s Thesis, University of Nebraska, Depart- 
ment of Geography, og 

7Burton, Richard, F., The City of the Saints, and Across the Rocky 

Mountains to Caloris. 1862, p. 47. 
Osgood, Ernest Staples, The Day of the Cattleman, 1929, p 
“The myth of the American Desert, so long a part of the Am 

erican’s stock of ideas about his country, had its origin as much 
in the impression resulting from such solitary vastness as in any 
evidence of the sterility of the soil or the rigors of the climate. 
Men accustomed to the companionship of woods and streams, 
of green meadows and uplands, of familiar hills and limited hori 
zons, found nothing hospitable in the leagues of brown grass, 
nothing | in the monotony of rolling plain * 

8Ghent, W The Road to Oregon, A Chronicle of the Great Em- 
ierant Trail, 1930, p. 127. 

§Krouch, Mil ired, The Geography of the Oregon Trail in Nebras- 
ka, Master’s Thesis, University of Nebraska, Department of Geogra- 
phy, 1933, p. 171 

10Steele, O. Sharp, The Geography of the Mormon Trail Across 
Nebraska, Master’s Thesis, University of Nebraska, Department of 
Geography, 1933, pp. 169-170 

Marvin, George, “Bull-Whacking Days 
ety. 


,” Nebraska Historical Soci- 
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and a great objective point, the mouth of the Columbia river.”1!1! 


According to F. L. Paxson, by 1843 there were, at one movement, 
over a thousand actual homeseekers starting across the “Indian Coun 
try” to Oregon.!2 Yet, the interfluve,. passed on the north, south, and 
east by thousands of these homeseekers who from 1840 to 1869 crossed 
this region, did not look tempting enough to encourage people to 
stop and settle here 

Almost as soon as the Oregon Trail became a busy thorough 
fare in 1847-1848, the beginnings of the Great Mormon migration 
to the Salt Lake country took place Coincident with this move 
ment came hundreds of caravans taking similar routes to California 
where the adventurers hoped to become rich in the Pacific gold fields 
This rush had hardly abated when the discovery of gold in the Pike's 
Peak country stimulated another great migration across the Great 
Plains. The significance of these “rushes” is that the trails cons 
quently continued to develop as important thoroughfares up to the 
advent of the railroad 

Of the many people in the migratory bands setting out with some 
definite goal in view, only a few thoroughly understood the handicaps 


they were to encounter crossing the Great Plains. Some discouraged 
‘ 


‘stragglers’!8 dropped off along the way at various points either t 
till the soil or to establish an outfitting and supply town like Grand 
Island, Nebraska City, Kearney, and others, but no such settlement 
appeared on the Hastings Interfluve. Had this area offered oppor 
tunities for settlement there can be no doubt that many discouraged 
travelers would have stopped here.!4 

But the pioneer, usually a practical man, realized that certain 
important requisites necessary for settlement such as, (1) timber (2) 
springs and permanent streams, (3) appropriabl natural resources 
other than timber, and, (4) adequate means of transportation, were 


either lacking or present only in small amounts on the interfluve 


1!Morton, J. S., Illustrated History of Nebraska, 1905, Vol. 1, p. 75 

12Paxson, Frederic L., Nebraska, Its Advantages, Resources and 
Drawbacks, 1876, p. 193 

138“Stragglers” is a term applied to emigrants who, starting out to- 
wards some definite place, drop out of the party and settle along the 
trail 

14¢ Isgood, op. cit., p 7 


“When the emigrant bound for Oregon or California turned 
his back on the Missouri settlements and struck out along the 
westward trail, his condition was not unlike those of the tray 
eler sailing out of an eastern seaport on a transatlantic journey 
Beyond the narrow wagon track a vast waste stretched away on 
every side to the far horizon, its swells and hollows as lacking 
in identity as the crests and troughs of the Atlantic rollers 
Herds of buffalo and great bands of antelopes seemingly as 
multitudinous as the fish of the sea moved over the face of the 
great solitudes. It seemed unlikely that man would ever be 
more than a wayfarer in these wastes.” 
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(1) Timber. The area lacked a timber supply. Lumber was ne- 
cessary to repair wagons and other agricultural implements. Homes 
and shelter for stock were needed. The furniture left at home or dis- 
carded along the way to lighten the load or to make room for a larger 
quantity of provisions had to be replaced. Lacking coal, wood was 
needed for fuel. In these and many other ways timber resources were 
necessary. 

(2) Springs and permanent streams. The absence of springs and 
permanent streams proved another serious handicap. On the inter- 
stream area springs were seldom found; it was doubtful whether 
enough water for domestic and personal use could be obtained here 
The Indians had not been able to get a steady supply on the inter- 
fluve, they relied upon the Platte or Little Blue rivers for their water. 
It is true that in the spring or after rains water stood in lagoons, but 
only for a short time. The lack of streams eliminated any fancy dream 
a person may have had of developing the smallest type of industry 
necessitaiing water power. 

(3) Appropriable resources. Another disadvantage of this area 
was a lack of appropriable resources. Here, there were no oppor- 
tunities whereby early pioneers might appropriate some valuable 
product which could be disposed of for cash Other regions in the 
United States provided valuable timber or furs, still others offered 
other types of products or minerals representing concentrated wealth, 
but the interfluve offered only its soil. Most of the valuable fur 
bearing animals live in a forest habitat. It is true that over the inter 
fluve herds of buffalo migrated, but they were not killed for their 
skins. The green hides were too bulky in proportion to their value 
to be worth collecting before railroads served the area 

The Hastings Interfluve, in fact all of Nebraska, because the sur- 
face deposits resting upon a “structural slope of marine-rock sheets”!5 
are of aeolian and fluvial origin, lacks valuable minerals. 

Therefore, pioneers who would settle on the interstream must 
live for a time from stored up wealth (supplies) until the first crops 
could be marketed. Unfortunately most of the travelers possessed 
little, their wealth consisted chiefly of oxen, wagons, and a small 
amount of supplies. So these migratory people had to look for areas 
where they might appropriate and sell part of the natural resources 
and with the money start farms, buy the necessary supplies and 
equipment to tide them over until crops proved profitabl 

(4) Adequate means of transportation. If the pioneers had stop- 
ped to till the soil on the interfluve, the problem of marketing the 
products would have presented itself Wagon freighting of cheap 
bulky products was not economical. The only navigable stream in 
Nebraska was then as it is today, over a hundred and fifty miles east 
of Hastings. Railway transportation had not yet been developed. 


15Bell, Earl H., “Ancient Life of Nebraska,” Nebraska History Ma- 
gazine, 1933, Vol. 14, p. 35 
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Land Survey Reports 
The general description of the four townships of which Hastings 
is now a part in a survey made during the earlier part of 1860 
and indicating that the interstream area would not rapidly be placed 
under cultivation read as follows 
“Township 7 N Range 10 West—The township is about the 
common average soil 2nd rate rhe surface is more rolling than 
the adjoining country; in some places the bluffs overhanging 
the streams are sixty feet high. There are a few scattery trees 
on Thirty-Two Mile Creek in the southern part of the township 
There are no improvements on this township.” 


“Township 7 N Range 9 West—The soil in the township is 
above the common average being good 2nd rate soil. The land 
is level in the east and rolling in the northwest portion. There 
is neither wood, water, or stone in the township.” 

“Township 8 N Range 10 West—The quality of the land in 
this township is second rate, it being mostly high rolling prairic 
There is no timber, water or stone in the township.” 

“Township 8 N Range 9 West—The land in this township is 
of average quality, being nearly all second rate level or gently 
rolling prairie—in the southeast part of the township it is some- 
what broken—there are a few trees along the banks of a creck 
running through the southeast part of the township where water 
is found in pools. There are no settlements in this township.”’!6 

This description of the four townships in Adams County is typ- 
ical of other townships in Adams, Clay, and Nuckolls Counties. These 
reports verify the general descriptions of the Great Plains made by 
Fremont, Long, James, and others. The region did lack an adequate 
water and timber supply, and navigable streams As suggested by 
Dr. James, the most apparent practical utilization of the area would 
be ranching. 

In short, the trapper, explorer, government investigator and early 
pioneers did not see opportunities in the Hastings Interfluve war- 
ranting agricultural development. The area differed in many respects 
from the country they were familiar with back home. The inter- 
fluvial areas of Nebraska and particularly that of Hastings were dry 
The dry area with some of its land extending miles from permanent 
streams, and with an annual precipitation sufficient only to produce 
a grass cover, was a striking contrast to the extensive network of 
streams in the woodland country east of the Mississippi. Moreover, 
to settle on the prairie meant one must brave hazards like devastat 
ing prairie fires, biting blizzards, and desiccating hot winds. Drought, 
tornadoes, and hail also visited the area at irregular intervals 

Here, nature supplied only two physical resources: game and soil. 
The former could be appropriated only in small quantities, and inade 

16Descriptions taken from original copy of field notes of the United 
States Land Survey of 1860. The original manuscript is available in 
the Capitol Building, Lincoln, Nebraska, and was consulted personally 
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quate means of transportation prevented the immediate exploitation 
of the latter.17 


Settlement Along the Oregon Trail 

Settlements began to develop along the Oregon Trail when traffic 
over this famous route between 1840 and 1870 was very heavy. The 
trail, following the Little Blue river and Thirty-Two Mile Creek 
before crossing the upland to the Platte valley, influenced the devel- 
opment of the Little Blue valley. By 1858 a few pioneers had settled 
in this valley south of the interfluve. Gradually, ranches and stage 
stations appeared along the trail.18 Over this trail migratory adven- 
turers soon found, every ten or twelve miles, isolated settlements 
appearing like beads on a string. Between these stations were the 
ranches. Almost every ranch was a store and “Pilgrim Quarters” 
where travelers could find lodging. The stations differed from the 
ranches in that the latter were farm houses whose owners tried to 
make money on the side by accomodating travelers. The former, on 
the other hand, were small clusters of houses and stores where the 
people devoted their time almost entirely to meeting the needs of 
the travelers.19 

These settlements along the trail developed for two major rea- 
sons. First, ranches and other establishments were constructed in 
part by stragglers who perhaps breaking an axle or becoming dis- 
couraged abandoned any dream of reaching a goal further west. Part 
of these were settlers who, dropping off from the recessional wave 
of emigrants after schemes to “get-rich-quick” out west had failed, 
believed that they now saw opportunities in a valley they had care- 
lessly passed by on the westward journey. 

Second, opportunities for trade along the Oregon Trail gradual- 
ly increased. Each year as more and more traffic crossed the route, 
it became more and more difficult to obtain food for man and beast.?° 
Moreover, those engaged in freighting goods across the plains or in 
transporting passengers did not have time to stop and perform serv- 
ices such as making a wagon tongue or shoeing oxen for themselves. 
Consequently, sedentary dwellers took advantage of the opportunity 
to perform these services. Demands for goods and services varied. 
Some oxen had to be shod, others due to some ailment had to be 

171t should be mentioned here that part of the people who passed 
judgment upon the utilization of the Hastings Interfluve believed 
that soil not rich enough to produce trees would not contain suf- 
ficient fertility to be cultivated. See Shimek, Bohumil, “The Pio- 
neer and the Forests,” Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 1909- 
1910, Vol. 3, p. 98, and Bogart, Ernest Ludlow, Economic History of 
the American People, 1931, p. 298 

18Hagerty, Leroy W., Indian Raids Along the Platte and Little Blue 
Rivers, 1864-1865, Master’s Thesis, University of Nebraska, Depart- 
ment of History, 1927. 

19Bowles, Samuel, Our New West, 1869, p. 37. 

200Osgood, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 
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disposed of and replaced. Hay and other feed were needed. Re 
pairs for wagon and harness were necessary Besides general sup- 
plies and lodging, the ranches and service stations also furnished 


first aid. 


Advantages of Valley Sites 

These ranches and service stations usually occupied valley sites 
because in contrast to the barren Hastings Interfluve to the north, 
the valley contained a rich soil, abundant grass, timber, a high ground 


water table (insuring adequate water supply), some grass, and a per- 


manent stream where mills could be built at dam sites. The tall 
grass could be cut for hay. The timber and water could be used in 
numerous ways. The game helped supply the larder. 


Settlement structures showed an adjustment to the physical en- 
vironment. In areas where the trail followed along the rim or was 
in the valley, the houses, barns, fences, and forts were made of logs, 
but on the interfluves when they were occupied later corresponding 
structures were built of prairie sod.?! 

Indians 

The number of ranches in the valley was not large, but they re- 
presented the forerunners of a new civilization, one which could not 
peacefully occupy the same area with the older and distinctly differ- 
ent civilization of the Indians. White man represented a sedentary 
order depending primarily upon agriculture. He wanted only a quar- 
ter section of land for his house, buildings and fields. But the semi- 
nomadic hunting and cultivating economy of the Indians required 
a much larger piece of land per family As white man brought 
more and more of the area under cultivation in the eastern part of 
the state, the Indians seemed to realize that sooner or later these 
finger-like projections of settlement which were filling the river val- 
leys west across the state would soon spread out over the interfluves 
and that their food resource, the buffalo, would be killed or driven 
away. 

The Indians could not become sedentary in one generation; they 
preferred to follow the established custom of tilling small acreages 
along the rivers and using the interfluves for hunting grounds. The 
white man, on the other hand, by settling and cultivating in the valleys 
shut off water courses to the buffalo. Thus, we have two different 
civilizations and economies trying to utilize the same land at the 
same time for two different purposes. Since the property rights oi 
the original owners were not recognized by the invaders, clashes be 
tween the two people became inevitable 

Despite the Indian menace, the population along the Little Blue 
continued to increase steadily after 1858 up to the severe Indian 
raids along the Platte and Little Blue rivers in 1864-1865. On Aug 
ust 7, 1864, the Indians attacked, simultaneously, stage coaches, em- 


.= 


° , . 
21Bowles, Samuel, op. cit., 1869, p. 37 
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igrant trains, freight wagon trains, stations and ranches. The line 
of attack extended from near Old Julesburg on the South Platte to 
Kiowa station.22. The attacks along the Little Blue were more serious 
than those along the Platte because the latter lacked a telegraph line 
by which they could be warned of the impending danger. Massacres 
took place. The raids caused a panic on the Nebraska frontier 
Immediately, the settlers along the Little Blue began to flee south 
and east.23 

In 1870, the population of Adams County of which Hastings is 
now a part, numbered only nineteen whereas before the raids in 1864- 
1865, it was larger.24 The remaining population was found in a few 
ranches scattered along the Little Blue river. The Hastings Inter- 
fluve still remained unoccupied. 

Railroad Transportation 

During the fifteen years after 1870, thousands of homeseekers 
from eastern states came pouring into Nebraska. The land along 
the rivers being mostly settled, the pioneers spread out over the up- 
land. Consequently, the Hastings Interfluve was also occupied. Now, 
the question arises, how is it that this area becomes suitable for 
cultivation where formerly it had been avoided? The change is not 
to be found in the physical environment. The same soil, the same 
undulating terrain, treeless and sod covered, existed in 1875 as in 1845. 
There had been no definite change in the appropriable resources, 
springs, or permanent streams. 

The key which opened the Hastings Interfluve to settlement and 
agriculture was the railroad. This change revolutionized settlement 
in the Great Plains. Heretofore, the Hastings Interfluve lacked an 
adequate means of transportation, one that could bring it economi- 
cally the supplies needed to overcome the handicaps of the area. The 
railroad brought in lumber, barbed wire, and coal. It brought in 
drilling machines, well casings, and windmills, and with these im- 
plements man was able to tap nature’s water resources at a depth of 
over one hundred feet. Newly invented machines such as the mower, 
the rake, and the reaper could now be shipped in economically and 
heavy bulky products could be shipped out at a small cost. 

Prior to the railroad the only means of transportation was 
“freighting,’25 and this proved very expensive for heavy bulky pro- 

22Kiowa station along the Little Blue river, a distance of about two 
hundred and fifty miles from Julesburg, was located near the present 
town of Kiowa, in the western part of Thayer countv. 

23Hagerty, Leroy W., Indian Raids Along the Platte and Little Blue 
Rivers, 1864-1865, Master’s Thesis, University of Nebraska, Depart- 
ment of History, 1927 

24Johnson, Harrison, Johnson’s History of Nebraska, 1880, p. 195 

25“Freighting” is a term to designate a method of hauling freight 
in wagons. These were often grouped together in units of ten or 
more in order that drivers might help each other whenever it should 
become necessary. 
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ducts of relatively low value. Mr. Eugene Munn writes concerning 
freighting and its costs: 
“At this point I might cite one instance in 1875. I commanded 

a large train bound for Utah, and among the articles hauled were 

two ‘Pitts’ separators (thrashers), for which we received twenty- 

five cents per pound, freight, gross weight These machines 

were not on trucks, there were no extra carriers, and the cost 

laid down in Utah was $3,000 to $3,500 each. We also had twelve 

combine “Buckeye” harvesters and mowers which cost laid down 

in Salt Lake City $1,000 each.”26 
Other articles written on this subject substantiate the high cost of 
freighting.27 

While the railroads were being constructed across the Great 
Plains, current changes created a demand for land in this region of 
which the Hastings Interfluve is a part: 

1. The adventurous and those dissatisfied with conditions at 
home were eager to try a new area 

2. The United States government reached a new agreement with 
the Indians thus removing this menace. Moreover, the fears of the 
pioneers in this respect were somewhat mitigated since the railroad 
could transport soldiers more rapidly from place to place 

3. Rising land values accompanying settlement and improve- 
ments attracted speculators and promoters 

4. Railroads encouraged settlement by offering low freight rates 
to those who would move into the Great Plains, and by flooding the 
eastern part of United States and some parts of Europe with pam- 
phlets praising the new area in glowing terms, likening it to a Second 
Promised Land 

5. After the Civil War unemployed soldiers went west to seek 
employment either on railroad construction lines or on cheap land 

6. The panic of 1873 caused many desolate people east of the 


Mississippi to move west and start all over again 


7. The Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Claim acts made it 
easy for people to obtain land 

8. The Industrial Revolution made available barbed wire, well 
drills, well casings, and labor-saving machinery, which enabled the 


pioneers to overcome the handicaps of the interfluvial area 

9. During the 1870's, eastern Nebraska, which had been classified 
as part of the Great American Desert, produced good crops. Conss 
quently, pioneers believed that if good crops could be grown in east- 


26Munn, Eugene, “Early Freighting and Claims Clubs in Nebraska,” 
Nebraska Historical Society, 1902 Vol. 5, Second Series, p. 314 

27See Clarke, H. T., “Freighting-Denver and Black Hills”; Maddox, 
Porter, “Freighting Reminiscences”; Hadley, C. B., “The Plains War 
in 1865"; Lyons, Robert, “Freighting in the 60's”; and Marvin, G. P., 
“Bull-Whacking Days,” all of which are found in the Nebraska State 
Historical Society, Vol. 5, Second Series 
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ern Nebraska, what was there to prevent it a little farther west? The 
Great American Desert was to them a myth 


10. A wet cycle in the rainfall regime of Nebraska starting in 
the 1870’s and lasting until 1887, and false prophets led people to 
believe that the climate was changing and that the increased amount 
of rainfall would be permanent 


These changes and introduction of the railroad revolutionized 
the area. Following this change we see the Hastings Interfluve de 
velop rapidly 


The Burlington railroad was the first to cross the area. In th 
early 1870's it extended across south central Nebraska nearly bisect 
ing the Hastings Interfluve. It was soon followed by other lines cut- 
ting across the state and concentrating on a central point which later 
became the city of Hastings 


Lumber, coal, farm machinery, groceries and merchandise could 
now be shipped into the region in large quantities Buildings of 
wood, deep wells, barbed-wire-fenced fields, and modern machinery 
disclosed the fact that industrious people were adjusting themselves 
to, or overcoming the handicaps of their local environment. The 
settlers on the interfluve soon looked to the crossroads of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy railroad and the Grand Island and St. Joseph 
line as their trade center and town site—this later became the city of 
Hastings.?5 


Fort Kearny, National Capital 


Mr. Harry Pence, Librarian for the Cincinnati Enquirer, requests 
a photograph of the stump of the old Fort Kearny flag pole and 
refers to the agitation of the Seventies to remove the National Cap 


itol to Fort Kearny 


The 1871 Report of the State Board of Agriculture gives the 
Kearney County prospects: 

‘As soon as the National Capitol is located at Fort Kearney, 
wil! make the Platte River navigable for improved boats, and 
run a canal from Kearney to head waters of Little Blue, thereby 
giving excellent facilities. Prospective expansion of local and 
general trade is truly great; expect to have a city of a million 
people in the Fort Kearney Military Reservation, within ten 
years of the sitting of the past Congress.” 


230 sgood, op. cit., p. 59. Osgeod in discussing the influence of th« 
raiiroad upon the Great Plains writes: “The railroad destroyed fron 
tier isolation, lessened danger and exposure, and quickened the pro 
cesses of transforming a wilderness into a settled community.” 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


Plum Creek Telegraph Station? 

W. Clyde Wallace, Smithfield, investigating the Plum Creek site, 
asks about the old sod walls 50 to 100 yards north-west of the ford 
on the north bank, and 

“would also like to know what the buildings were about 134 
miles west of the ford and % mile south of the south channel 
of the Platte. There were several buildings * * *. We found 
the edge of the walls plainly defined, also dug out quite a bit 
of charcoal and some clay used for plaster and a short piece of 
copper wire about No. 11. We thought possibly it might have 
been one of the telegraph stations.” 


He gives an account of the ford: 

“« * * * the upper ford of Plum Creek three and one half miles 
west of the fort has been in almost continuous use since it was 
a trail ford. * * * after section lines were laid out and bridges 
built it was used by the persons farming the Robb Ranch to 
reach the land on the south side of the creek.” 


A bridge built at the ford was washed out several years ago 


The Yellowstone, I, II, and III 
Sarah G. Berlet, Houston, Texas, offers very complete proof that 
the Missouri River “Yellowstone” (No. 1) and the “Texas Boat” 
were the same steamboat. The first “Yellowstone” was in the St 
Louis trade, 1831 to 1833. In 1834 it was brought to Texas by Texas 
merchants and engaged in the Brazos river trade 
The statement appearing in an earlier issue of the Nebraska His- 
tory Magazine that the “Yellowstone” remained in the fur trade on 
the upper Missouri until 1877 was caused by a lack of distinction be 
tween the three “Yellowstones.” We give the record of these boats: 
“1831-1833. Yellowstone Bennett, master Built by the 
American Fur Company. * * * ” 
“Yellowstone (No. 2) \ small stern wheeler, on the upper 
river in the ’60’s. Sunk on the Yellowstone river in 1867.” 
“Yellowstone (No. 3) 1872-’78.""" 
Death of Cass County Pioneer 
George L. Berger, 86, “Life Member” of the Society, Cass County 
pioneer of 1857, and veteran of the Sioux Indian Wars of 1864-5, died 
at Murdock, November 11, 1935. Mr. Berger was reported to be the 
last survivor of 187 pioneers who received Nebraska territorial badges 
in 1913 


*Kansas Historical Collections, Vol. IX, pp. 313, 316 
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Custer County History 

L. G. Sullivan sent a clipping on Custer County Cattle Industry 
written by his father, the late H. M. Sullivan, for S. D. Butcher's 
Pioneers History of Custer County, reprinted in the Custer County 
Chief, February 14, 1935. We quote extracts: 

“In the winter of 1869 and 1870, one Captain Streeter for the 
first time wintered cattle in the territory now comprising Custer 
County.’ 

“In the fall of 1877 or 1878, the famous Olives located their 
ranch six miles east of Callaway and turned out thereon 5,000 
head of cattle, and claimed as their range the Loup valley east 
from their ranch, Sprine Creek and Turner Valley.” 

“Prior to the winter of 1880-81 very little hay was prepared 
for winter use. The cattle wintered on the range where they 
summered.” 


Information on Crazy Horse 

Henry Standing Bear, Pine Ridge, South Dakota, requests in 
formation concerning Crazy Horse, to verify information gathered 
from Indians 

He reports that he is making contact with an Indian who claims 
to know the secret location of “Crazy Horse bones.” 


Santee Normal 

The Santee Normal Training School acknowledges receipt of a 
set of Society publications. The principal, Mr. Hertz, hopes to send 
a collection of characteristic school work for the Society’s museum 


World War Newspapers 

Horace M. Davis, State Fire Marshall, presented two bound files 
of the Omaha Nebraskan, to the Society. These papers, May 24, 1917 
to December 19, 1918, published by the Metcalfe Publishing Company 
are a valuable record of the World War period 


Pilsudski Memorial 

Actual soil from cach of 48 states forms a part of the Pilsudski 
memorial mound, erected in Poland on the Fifteenth Anniversary of 
Poland’s Independence. The Historical Society sent Nebraska soil 
—taken from the Lincoln Monument plot. 


Mrs. Violet Butler Bradley, Rossville, Kansas, donated four heir- 
looms of Governor Butler’s family. The fringed paisley shawl, coral 
cross on gold pin, fine lace collar and white silk handkerchief are a 


valuable addition to the pioneer section of the museum 
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A Correction 


\ letter from Jessie True Babcock of North Loup, early time 
friend of the editor, calls attention to a story printed in the State 
Journal and the Ord Quiz concerning a two room, red cedar log 
house in Valley county, which the article claims was built in 1860 
Mrs. Babeock makes this comment: 

“I’ve been making inquiries and find the house was built in 

1873 instead of 1860. There was never a stage-coach running up 

here and prior to 1872 there were no settlers to whom mail could 

be sent. After the post-office was established here in 1873 or 4, 

one was established up the river, probably this one 

My nephew, George Gomen, wrote the item for the Quiz and 

I told him before it went in, it would not’ be true, but he said he 

did not vouch for it, only ‘told the tale as ’twas told to him.’ I 

guess he wanted a good story.” 


William Reynolds’ Daughter 

Mrs. Naomi R. Martin, Rogerson, Idaho, is working on an histor- 
ical novel based on the tragedies of the Sioux. She asks for general 
provisions of the Sioux treaties. Mrs. Martin was reared on the 


headwaters of the Niobrara in Wyoming. 
“John Bratt and my father used to ride the range together 


years ago. My father was William Reynolds. He used to be 
fairly well acquainted with most men between Lusk and Omaha 
as he ‘showed’ his herd of white faced cattle at every fair along 
the line. At one time he was in partnership with Jim Dahlman.” 


Tombstone of Samuel Allis 
Wm. J. Leverett, Council Bluffs, sends pictures of the tombstone 
of Samuel Allis, showing date of the missionary’s death—December 
12, 1883. The cemetery is near the base of one of the highest bluffs 
in the vicinity of Council Bluffs. He adds: 
“Otis E. Allis, a son of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Allis, died 
July 26, 1934. He was born in 1843. He lived for the last few 
years with his daughter, Mrs. Sadie Plumer, at 906 Fourth Ave- 
nue of this city.” 


Bellevue Mission House 
Mrs. Jean Allan Johnson, Omaha, sending a clipping that an- 
nounced the sale of the Bellevue Mission, adds: 
“it was my first home in Nebraska in 1856. Why not have 
the Nebragka school children contribute ten or twenty cents 
each and present it to the state.” 























. . . to those of our readers who appreciate true stories 
of early Nebre ‘a pioneers, . . . to those who desire a 


more complete nowledge of Nebraska beginnings, 
We offer 


NEBRASKA 
TERRITORIAL PIONEERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Reminiscences and Proceedings 


Volume One, 1917. When the Town of Lancaster 
Was Changed to Lincoln; Feast of Mondamin; Early 
Days in Nebraska; Nebraska’s Pioneers in History; 
Reminiscences of Government Surveying; An Omaha 
Experience; Reminiscences; Obituary Sketches; Proceed- 


ings. Sixty-two pages. 


Volume Two, 1923. Reminiscences; Song ‘‘ Nebras- 
ka’’; Simmons Family; Early Days; Pioneer Prairie 
Mother; My First Two Years in Nebraska; Poems (by 
Bixby); Pioneering in Boone County; Across the Plains 


in Days of Hostile Indians. Sixty-eight pages. 


These pamphlets are in heavy paper bindings 


price, fifty cents, plus ten cents by mail. Order from 


Nebraska State Historical Society 
State Capitol Lincoln, Nebraska 




















